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“Batteries for today’s game— 


THAT much of the umpire’s bawling we get—usually. 


But the names which follow are drowned in a roar of 
divided attention. That is baseball. 


“Prest-O-Lite Batteries for automobiles and radio 
sets—” This announcement in various and iuviting 
phrase from the printed page halts the reader browsing 
for interest. And the facts, in strategic batting-order, 
sustain his interest from the first wind-up to the last 
put-out. That is advertising. 

From the mound, Prest-O-Lite copy shoots a stream of 
fast ones straight over the plate, which say—these bat- 
teries will go the whole nine innings without weakening. 
To make certain no one steals on us we use an individ- 
uality of treatment that distinguishes Prest-O-Lite adver- 
tising from all rivals and makes the name remembered. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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Why shoula a man buy a Milano Pipe?... Because, ome 
_ among other reasons, the Interrupting Idea be- NI 


hind the product and the advertising is a unique cai 
insurance policy which guarantees the purchaser's again: 
satisfaction. ben 
— But why should a man read the advertising ?.. . Fot 


the same reason that you are reading this— the we 
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illustrations are interrupting. Milano Pipe advertis- eee 
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Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th lfect 
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How Advertising Helps Medicine 
Help the Public 


Medical Profession’s Attitude toward Advertising Changes Since 
Clean-up, Says Dr. Fishbein 


By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 


Editor, Journal of the American Medical Association 


[Epirortat Nore: The rather hostile 
attitude of the high-class ethical physician 
toward advertising as it may relate di- 
rectly or indirectly to his profession has 
not been without cause. en he thinks 
of advertising he is likely to associate it 
with quacks, nostrums and fake cures. 
That there have been a multitude of 
abuses along these lines in times past— 
and, indeed, that there are too many of 
them even now—no well informed mer- 
chandiser is going to deny. 

But, as Dr. Fishbein sets forth in this 
illuminating article, there is now to 
seen a notable change of sentiment 
brought about by the unrelenting house- 
cleaning policy carried on by the Better 
Business Bureaus with the powerful aid 

the American Medical Association. 

. Fishbein makes it clear that it is 
dishonest advertising, and not advertis- 
ing per se, which the medical profession 
is fighting. He says some things here 
that ought to supply some real inspira- 
tion to every honest advertiser, no mat- 
ter what line of merchandise he may be 
trying to sell, and at the same time he 
sets forth some sound principles toward 
which all can well afford to work.] 


N 1913, the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation unanimously indorsed the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute 
against misleading and dishonest 
advertising which, by 1914, had 
been adopted by the Legislatures 
of more than a score of States. 
Since that time, there has come 
about a gradually changing atti- 
tude toward advertising on the 
part of the medical profession. 
Where physicians once may have 
condemned it, they now see that, 
within certain limitations, it can 
have an important educational 
effect in helping them with their 
work. The practice of medicine, 


it ought to be understood, is con- 
siderably more than a profession 
or a business. From its very 
nature, it is. a powerful social 
agency for upbuilding and uplift- 
ing humanity. 

This may sound idealistic. Nev- 
ertheless, the desire to upbuild and 
uplift is inherent in every ethical 
physician who has a true appre- 
ciation of the real standing and 
importance of his profession. This 
is why he has been so unyielding 
in his.fight on the quack, the cure- 
all and the highly commercialized 

“remedies” that have misused ad- 
vertising in their effort to reach 
the people. Because advertising 
has been the means through which 
these abuses have been put over, 
it was inevitable that the ethical 
physician should look with sus- 
picion upon it as a force connected 
even remotely with medicine, and 
be more or less prejudiced in his 
viewpoint. His conservative atti- 
tude, even under the present 
improved conditions, is thereby 
explained. 

The wide acceptance of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute 
established a new era of business 
honesty in America, and this is 
why advertising now appears in 
an entirely new light to physicians. 
Advertising, today, is cleaner than 
it ever has been, not only as it 
relates to the field of medicine, but 
to merchandising in general. It 
has been proved beyond a doubt 
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that the strongest force for clean- 
liness and decency in advertising 
is the determination of advertising 
men to clean their own house. 
The medical and advertising pro- 
fessions have much in common 
here and have worked together 
forcefully. The medical profes- 
sion, through the American Medi- 
cal Association, endeavors always 
to do its own  housecleaning— 
eliminating from practice, so far 
as possible by means of publicity, 
every incompetent and dishonest 
practitioner. The honest advertis- 
ing men of America through their 
Better Business Bureaus have 
established new principles of ad- 
vertising ethics which have defi- 
nitely marked the nature of adver- 
tising -literature of our present 
epoch, with particular emphasis 
upon the medical field. 
The Printers’ INK Model 
Statute has given substance to the 
fight on crooked advertising and 
brought about changes for the bet- 
ter that are almost startling when 


viewed in comparison with the 
situation which existed even a 


decade ago. For all this the busi- 
ness world owes Printers’ INK a 
greater debt than it perhaps real- 
izes. . 

It will be well remembered by 
many who took part in the stirring 
campaign of the first quarter of this 
century that this move—the move 
to make every advertisement mean 
exactly what it said and say only 
the things that could be substan- 
tiated—was fought with all the 
weapons that are constantly used 
to oppose reformation. Ridicule, 
false accusations as to motives and 
financial pressure were only a few 
of the means used to prevent prog- 
ress. I refer here specifically to 
the fight against- quack remedies 
and the like carried on by the 
American Medical Association. 

Every victory had to be repeated 
on new soil and in new territory 
as the opponents were driven into 
new positions from which they 
carried on their scurrilous cam- 
paigns. Questionable medical ad- 
vertisements forced from the great 
newspapers and periodicals re- 
treated into the country news- 
papers, the farm papers, the for- 
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eign language press and _ shyster 
magazines. Driven from _ these 
and the religious weeklies, in many 
instances, they undertook cam. 
paigns of direct-mail advertising 
which today constitute their las 
stronghold. True, some of the 
foreign language riewspapers con- 
tinue to derive part of their sup- 
port from unethical medical ad- 
vertising, including the personal 
advertisements of quacks and char- 
latans, cures for consumption and 
some alcoholic tonics. But, in the 
main, they are trying to keep rea- 
sonably clean. Indeed, it is diff- 
cult to conceive of the type of 
logic that would permit a press, 
founded primarily to conserve the 
interests of aliens in this country, 
to aid the defrauding of those 
same aliens by false, unqualified 
and misleading advertising. 

However, much has been accom- 
plished and the medical advertise. 
ments of the past with false claims 
as to the cure of incurable dis- 
ease; with remedies for every- 
thing from club-foot to appendi- 
citis; with testimonials from sena- 
tors, governors, kings and presi- 
dents, have passed into that limbo 
which now holds the long skirt, 
the saloon, and the 10-20-30 melo- 
drama. 


WHAT THEY WILL SAY IN 2000 Ap. 


The sociologist or the pbhi- 
losopher of the twenty-first cen- 
tury will look over the yellowing 
pages of the newspapers of the 
1890’s and wonder about the type 
of mind that could be successfully 
reached by that type of advertis- 
ing. Likely as not, he will write: 
“The period of 1890 to 1910 was, 
in the United States, one of low 
business standards and deficient 
commercial morality.” 

No doubt, also, the present 
epoch in advertising will be known 
as the period of the advertising 
blurb. Never before has the pub 
lic been regaled with such an as- 
sortment of high flown, exuberant, 
exotic and exaggerated language 
It is apparently not sufficient to 
exploit the most useful or desit- 
able device, food substance or ve 
hicle, particularly the automobile, 
purely on its merits. All of the 
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mythology of antiquity, the mys- 
teries of science and the hypotheses 
of fiction are called on to make 
a sale. The trend has_ been 
away from the pushing of the per- 
nicious with false and fraudulent 
claims and toward the urging of 
the useful with the exaggerated. 

Fortunately, though, many lead- 
ing advertisers and advertising 
agencies are already aware of the 
fact that the sale of commodities 
on the basis of scientific evidence 
will demand evidence that is es- 
tablished, and logic that is logical. 
These agencies constantly consult 
medical, chemical and physical 
authorities in the preparation of 
their advertising copy. Their in- 
ferences are only such as are war- 
ranted by ailable clinical and 
laboratory experience. Their story 
is told, in accordance with the 
sound trend of the times, in lan- 
guage that aims to enlighten rather 
than to mystify and confuse. They 
have realized that a lie is not any 
the less a lie because it is told in 
dignified, even if slightly stilted 
language. 

There are to be seen today many 
outstanding examples of medical 
advertising to the public worked 
out along these lines. 

In the. first place, the field has 
been opened wide by a realization 
on the part of the medical profes- 
sion that the gospel of preventive 
medicine may be well taught by 
the manufacturer in his advertis- 
ing copy. 

Take, for instance, the Schick 
test for the diagnosis of suscep- 
tibility to diphtheria and toxin- 
antitoxin for the prevention of this 
disease; the anti-typhoid vaccina- 
tion, and the specific protein sub- 
stances used to determine sensi- 
tivity in cases of hay-fever and 
asthma. These are methods which 
cannot be used by the patient him- 
self, but which must be admin- 
istered by the physician. They 
are as well established as are any 
of the great discoveries in modern 
medicine. It has, therefore, 
seemed proper to permit manu- 
facturers to advertise to the public 
the virtues of these preparations 
so that the patient suffering with 
the conditions concerned, or desir- 
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ing to avail himself of these pre. 
ventive methods, may ask his 
physician concerning them. The 
copy is educational in every sense 
of the word. The claims mage 
have been established by the beg 
methods of controlled medical 
science. Here, medicine and adver. 
tising are co-operating for the 
public good. 


COD LIVER OIL ADVERTISING 


One of the greatest discoveries 
of the last five years has been the 
establishing of the fact that cod 
liver oil has specific properties in 
preventing the development of 
bone diseases of infancy and in 
aiding proper growth. This knowl. 
edge has grown contemporaneously 
with our knowledge of vit 
mins, in which cod liver oil is par- 
ticularly rich, and which are found 
also in fresh fruits and fresh vege. 
tables. The orange, the lemon, the 
lowly prune, cabbage, spinach and 
asparagus possess _ constituents 
which are necessary for proper 
growth and health. The educa 
tional copy that has been written 
concerning fresh fruit and vege- 
tables has done an immense service 
to the public. 

On the other hand, cod liver ail 
has, for years, been considered as 
a medicine and ethical manufac- 
turers hesitated to advertise di- 
rectly to the public a_ produc 
which has, until recently, never 
been used except on a physician's 
prescription. Nevertheless, when 
it became apparent to the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association 
that cod liver oil was being urged 
for routine administration to all 
growing infants, it was agreed 
that it would be advisable for the 
large pharmaceutical houses to at- 
vertise such preparations dir 
to the public—provided the prot- 
uct itself had been standardized 
as to its actual potency in the at- 
tive principles which it must con 
tain to be efficient. 

The advertising copy for co 
liver oil is a presentation of the 
merits of the preparation from 
the manufacturer’s point of view 
and of its virtues in preventing, 
rather than in curing, disease. lt 
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the preparation of such copy, ad- 
vertising writers have naturally 
been compelled to consult vast 
amounts of controversial medical 
literature leading up to the opinion 
held today, and then to submit the 
copy to recognized authorities, 
with a view to checking all of the 
claims made. It is this co-opera- 
tion between modern advertising 
and modern organized medicine 
that will yield the best results for 
the public good. 

Another factor in the changing 
attitude of medicine which has af- 
fected the advertising in the med- 
ical field has been the recognition 
of the fact that practically every- 
one uses some household remedies 
and that it is desirable to pro- 
vide the public with household 
remedies of standardized merit. 
These remedies include antiseptic 
substances for use in first-aid, mild 
laxatives and simple dressings for 
wounds. Examples are mercuro- 
chrome, chlorazene and castor oil 
—manufactured articles that are 
now being placed prominently be- 
fore the lay reader, with the med- 
ical profession’s approval. These 
substances are sold purely on their 
merits and with claims for the 
quality of the product, recognizing 
the fact that its nature will be 
promptly apparent to anyone in- 
telligent enough to read the ad- 
vertiser’s announcement. 


RELIEF FOR THE HAY FEVER 
SUFFERER 


Hope to the hay fever sufferer— 
hope based on accurate scientific 
knowledge and not on the wild 
statements of somebody with a 
commodity to sell—is held forth 
in advertising of the Pollen Anti- 
gens. (Or, in other words, pollen 
extracts.) Here it is said in one 
advertisement that. hay fever “can 
be prevented or alleviated in many 
cases with properly prepared Pol- 
len Antigens.” Simple skin tests 
can be made to determine the par- 
ticular variety of pollen to which 
the hay fever victim is sensitive. 
Of course, the patient is not going 
to be able to make these tests him- 
self. Yet he is told that material 
for the skin tests will be furnished 
physicians without charge. There- 


fore, he is advised to consult with 
his physician. This is not only 
ethical advertising, but it is good 
advertising. The hay fever suf. 
ferer is given a message that js 
highly interesting to him and j 
is logical that he should go to his 
physician with it. 

A similar method is utilized jp 
getting typhoid paratyphoid yac. 
cine before physicians. The ad- 
vertising of one manufacturer ex- 
plains that the prevention of 
typhoid by vaccination is now on 
a basis as sound and sure as that 
of vaccination against smallpox. 
The experience of the principal 
nations engaged in the World 
War is set forth as convincing 
evidence. The consumer advertis. 
ing explains that the treatment 
consists of three hypodermic in- 
jections at weekly intervals, usv- 
ally at no inconvenience to the 
individual, with the result that im- 
munity against typhoid is gained 
for at least two years. 

“Unless your family is already 
protected against typhoid” a 
Parke-Davis advertisement advises, 
“arrange with your physician for 
the immunizing treatment.” 

In another place, people are 
urged to “co-operate with your 
doctor to help your family.” 

From these few examples, and 
many more that might be brought 
up, it is apparent that it is en- 
tirely feasible to advertise legiti- 
mate medical preparations to the 
patient and the physician without 
in any way breaking in on the 
rigid code of ethics with which the 
medical profession has chosen to 
surround itself. It all goes to 
prove two things: One is that the 
physician, contrary to a somewhat 
general belief, is not an enemy of 
advertising, even though he does 
not use it directly in his own 
behalf. The second is that the 
ethical physician is himself inflv- 
enced by the proper advertising of 
worthy merchandise having to do 
with the practice of his calling 
and that he recognizes it as being 
able, in a big way, to promote his 
interests as well as those of the 
manufacturer. 

In the food field, it is no longer 

(Continued on page 161) 
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An advertisement prepared for the Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 


Facts need never be dull 


Tur MAN in the street isn’t interested in the life of 
Shelley. But call it ‘‘Ariel’’, write it as a love story 
and you have—a best seller. . . The man in the street 
doesn’t give a thought to bacteriologists. But call them 
‘Microbe Hunters’’, make them adventurers, and you 
have—a best seller. . . The man in the car doesn’t 
think about motor oil. But call it the ‘‘Film of 
Protection”’, write it as a mystery story, and you have 
—a best seller. 

Joseph Richards Company, 249 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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“RICHARDS “Facts first—then Advertising” 
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Laugh with the Public 


Carnation Milk Products Company Does It, and Scores a Point for 
Contented Cows 


By Silas 


ys a funny thing how a slogan 
can warm up a friendship for a 
business. Take that slogan of the 
Carnation Milk Products Company 
—‘“From Contented Cows.” Peo- 
ple like to joke about it. And 
they do. I do, and I know many 
others who do. But in 
spite of the joking I 
know, and everybody 
else knows, that the 
slogan means Carna- 


Hopper 


laugh—and then with a fairly light 
touch of explanatory matter make 
sure that the public cheerfylly 
understands you. ; 

The occasion for the Carnation 
advertisement was a cartoon by 
that very able person, Frueh. The 


A Famous Cartoon 
in which 


Truth is Stranger than Humor 





tion Milk. Somehow 
or other, despite all 
the joking, there is al- 
ways a friendly and 
human kind of feel- 
ing for the Carnation 
people. 

It has always struck 
me that Carnation 
didn’t mind that jok- 
ing. I have felt that 
it sort of recognized 
it and encouraged it. 
A line in its copy that 
told you if ever you 
visited its farms in 
the State of Washing- 
ton or Wisconsin, you 
couldn’t ever swear 
at a Carnation cow 
seemed to reveal the 
good nature of the 
company. 

Apparently the Car- 
nation company didn’t 
mind in the least if 
the public laughed, 
provided it assimilated 
the central thought of 
the Carnation business 
policy—“better cows 
mean better milk.” 

Lately I got proof 
of this in a Carna- 
tion Milk newspaper advertise- 
ment. That advertisement has a 
great lesson in it for any business 
that is inclined to feel hurt when 
the public burlesques its serious 
sales talk. The lesson is to do as 
Carnation did: Join in the laugh— 
spread it by letting more people 











THE DIRECTORS OF THE CARNATION 





Courtesy of Life 


A BUSINESS TRAGEDY 
MILK CO. DISCOVER 
A DISCONTENTED COW 


cartoon is reproduced with this 
article. 

Well, sir, Carnation went to 
work and made a large reproduc 
tion of that cartoon and _ paid 
money to put it in the advertising 
columns of a lot of newspapers. 
Of course, people looked at it 
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And when they finished reading it 
and wanted to know why it was 
appearing where they found it, 
they had to read the copy that 
followed. First the copy gave the 
history of the cartoon. Here is 
what it said on that point: 


Thanks to the editors of Life, we are 
reprinting here an amusing cartoon 
which appeared not long ago in Ameri- 
ca’s famous humorous weekly. 

Of course everybody knows the phrase, 
“From Contented Cows.” It has ap- 
peared for years in all the advertising 
of Carnation Milk, until it has become 
a household saying. 

So it is no wonder that Life’s artist 
scented humorous possibilities’ in the 
imaginary discovery, right at Content- 
ment Headquarters, of a single discon- 
tented cow! 

And the idea is really not so far- 
fetched after all. It would be a “busi- 
ness tragedy” if there were not fine 
herds of Contented Cows all over the 
country to supply the finest of milk to 
the Carnation condenseries. 


Then it got over the reason for 
the slogan in a light manner that 
brought in the “no swearing” rule 
which I have already mentioned. 
Here is the way it told the story: 


The unsentimental, strictly business- 
like reason for that is that discontented 
cows are poor milkers. Fe a cow 
smiles, kind words, and poetical’ butter- 
cups, and you actually get better milk 
and more of it. 

That is why humane treatment, clean 
water, good food and sanitary surround- 
ings are the rule of the dairy farms 
which send their milk to the Carnation 
condenseries. 

Why, if you should ever visit the Car- 
nation Milk Farms at Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, and Seattle, Washington, 
you would even see signs prominently 
displayed everywhere, reading, “No 
Swearing Allowed: These Are Con- 
tented Cows.” 


Finally it became serious and 
told its serious story in the follow- 
ing manner : 


Of course, Carnation’s own herd of 
Contented Cows, though the largest pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian herd in the world, 
could only furnish an insignificant frac- 
tion of the millions of gallons of milk 
required for one year’s production of 
Carnation Milk. 3 

This herd is to the milk business what 
the experimental gardens of the late 
Luther Burbank have been to agriculture 
and horticulture. . 

Progressive dairymen who supply milk 
to the numerous Carnation condenseries, 
send to the Carnation Milk Farms for 
herd sires and dams so that they may 
build up the productiveness of their 
herds of Contented Cows, beth in 
quality and in quantity. ; 

In addition, there is a large Carnation 
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field organization which devotes all its 
time to teaching dairy farmers how 
improve their herds by_ scientific breed. 
ing, proper feeding, and sanitation, anj 
how to get the milk to the nearby Cy. 
nation condensery in the shortest possihj 
time and the best sible condition : 

It is this exceptional care to proteg 
Carnation Milk at the source that is 
largely responsible for this milk’s high 
reputation for purity and unvarying 
quality. 

For Carnation is just the rich dairy. 
farm milk with part of the natural wate 
evaporated; with nothing added; and 
with sterilization and_ air-tight Sealing 
preserving all the original goodness, 


It also found a place in the copy 
to talk about recipes and even to 
offer one for consideration. 

I have purposely quoted all of 
the foregoing copy at such length 
because I believe this Carnation 
advertisement to be a_ first-rate 
model of an advertisement for any 
manufacturer who gets peeved 
when the public laughs at him, 
Don’t get mad. Laugh with the 
public and while you're laughing 
with the public tell it your sales 
story. 


New Accounts for Campbell- 


Ewald Agency 


The DeVry Corporation, motion pic. 
ture cameras and projectors, and the 
Fred W. Amend Company, candy manv- 
facturer, both of Chicago, have appointed 
the Chicago office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising acccunts. 


American Chicle Appoints 
Erwin, Wasey 


The American Chicle Company has 
laced its advertising account with 
rwin, Wasey & Company, New York. 
The American Chicle Company, manu 
factures Beeman’s Pepsin, Blackjack, 
Chiclets, Dentyne, Yucatan, Sen Sen, et. 


A. P. W. Paper Account for 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., maker of Onliwon towels 
and toilet paper and A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue, has appointed Lord & Thoma 
and Logan to direct its advertising ac 
count. 


Purolator Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


Motor Improvements, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of the Purolator 
auto oil purifying system, has placed its 
advertising account with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


66,965 


or 10.68% of the people in Rhode Island filed 


personal income tax returns in 1923. 





In this respect Rhode Island ranks fifth in the 
United States. 


Advertisers of meritorious products who 
already have secured distribution in New 
England’s Second Largest Market will be 


found to be using almost exclusively. 


The ProvidenceJournal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Circulation 


105,000 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Impressive Ad- 
vertising Gains 
Made oy tae Chi- 
cago Daily Newsin 
the First 7 Months 


of 1996 KF = 


The advertisers of America in the 
seven months of 1926 expressed in more tha 
moderate terms their confidence in the bro 
business-making influence of The Chica 
Daily News. 

Against an immense volume of advert 
ing in the same period of 1925—greater t 
that of any other Chicago daily paper, 
is also the case in the present year— 
Daily News recorded gains that demonstra 


THE CHICAGC 


NEW YORK 
Ad ae J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
vertising 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
Representatives: DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 353 First National Bank 3 
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th a new emphasis the productiveness of 
vertising in Chicago’s family newspaper. 
ese increases are shown in the following 
isions of display advertising: 


play Advertising Gains of The Chicago Daily 
News in the First Seven Months of 1926 


Gain, Agate Lines 


partment Store Advertising 361,294—or 9.7% 

| Local Display Advertising 917,800—or 12.6%, 

tional Display Advertising 138,115—or 8.1% 

tal Display Advertising - 1,055,915—or 11.8% 

The Daily News is deeply appreciative of 

e preference shown by advertisers in the 

se of its columns. There is every promise of 

@ktraordinarily good business in Chicago 

oughout the coming fall and winter. To 

who do business in the Chicago market 

lis means increasingly great opportunities 
rough continued advertising in 
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Oklahoma--th 


brightest spot on the 
map ! 
| 


D Oklahoma is being recognized by every au- 
eRe thority as the leader in 1926 farm prosperity. 
) NATION’S When the farmers of Oklahoma prosper, so 
| BUSINESS prospers the entire state . . . because 
Oklahoma is 73% rural! The last issue of 
“Nation’s Business” shows Okiahoma to be 
the brightest spot on the entire national trade 
map. And little wonder! Oklahoma’s 1926 
wheat crop set a new state record; corn is 
running more than twice as large as last year’s 
production; and all other major crops are 
forecast to show a big increase over 1925. 


Consier the world of new business that is being 
created in the Oklahoma farm market as a result of 
the big crop money coming into this state! It can 
be your business if you advertise your product to 
Oklahoma farmers through their only farm paper, 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman! 





Ralph M: ler 
Gd. Mgr. 


E, KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY , 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





These Sales Records Pick Up 


Extra Business 


And the System Is Exceedingly Easy to Operate 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


OOD sales records are abso- 
lutely essential to the proper 
functioning of a sales department. 
The facts with regard to every 
account should be at the sales 
manager’s finger tips at all times. 
Moreover, the records should be 
comprehensive as well as easily 
accessible. The sales manager 


may, for example, want a report, 
in a jiffy, of the sales in a cer- 


CN OM 1B 


NAME 


On the other side, provision is 
made for a record of the cus- 
tomer’s purchases, by months, of 
each De Long product and of his 
total purchases of each item, and 
of all items, for an entire year. 
At the top of this side of the card 
there are spaces for a record of 
his purchases, by items, and his 
total purchases of all items, for 
each of the two preceding years. 


CUSTOMERS RECORD FOR YEAR 192 _ 





ADDRESS 








RETALER 


NAME OF BUYER 








GENERAL REMARKS 


THIS CARD MEASURES FIVE BY EIGHT INCHES AND FURNISHES A COMPACT AND DETAILED 
RECORD OF EACH CUSTOMER’S ACTIVITIES 


tain city, State or territory. Un- 
less the records are accessible and 
complete, a delay in making up the 
report results. 

Charles R. Wiers, when he was 
vice-president of the De Long 
Hook and Eye Company, designed 
a compact sales card which gives 
a fairly detailed record of each 
customer’s activiiies. The card 
measures five inches by eight 
inches. On one side, spaces are 
provided for the customer’s name 
and address, his rating, the name 
of the notion buyer, the dates the 
De Long salesman calls on him 
and remarks. 


This enables the sales manager to 
determine quickly whether a cus- 
tomer is going ahead or running 
behind. 

The cards for wholesalers are 
of course segregated from those 
for retailers. The ones for firms 
that. buy bank pins for office use 
have a separate place in the cab- 
inets, as do those for laundry 
supply firms, florist supply firms, 
hospital supply firms, etc. The 
cards are filed by States and sub- 
divided by cities. 

From the cards, a clerk can 
make up most any kind of sales 
report in record time. For ex- 
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ample, a report may be wanted 
showing the quantity of hair pin 
cabinets the wholesalers in New 
York State have bought in the last 
six months. The clerk simply re- 
moves the cards for all of the 
active wholesalers in New York 
State and, with the aid of an add- 
ing machine, totals the quantities 
of cabinets all of them have bought 
in the last six months. If a re- 
port is wanted showing the total 
sales of all items for a period of 
six months, the clerk merely adds 


Form 127 $000 426 
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our salesmen wrote us that a cer- 
tain buyer is a letter fiend. He 
likes to receive letters and reads 
all he gets no matter how long 
they may be. This information 
was, of course, recorded on the 
sales card and the buyer will re. 
ceive plenty of De Long letters, 
_ Many times, the sales manager 
in writing a salesman will want 
to refer specifically to the activi 
ties of a certain customer. Instead 
of waiting for a clerk to compile 
a special report, he merely gets 


BUSINESS RECORD—Must be sent in Daily Without Fail 


CITY STATE 


MAME OF CUSTOMER 


SALESMAN 





THESE CARDS ARE SENT IN DAILY BY THE SALESMEN. THEY MEASURE EIGHT AND 
ONE-HALF BY FIVE INCHES 


up the totals in the last, or total, 
column of the cards. 

In the space provided for re- 
marks we make a record of the 
sales helps we send to each cus- 
tomer and the dates on which they 


were sent. This information is 
helpful, for within a certain time 
after we send a customer selling 
helps we write and ask him if he 
has used them. By recording on the 
sales cards the date on which the 
selling helps are sent, it isn’t nec- 
essary to refer to the corre- 
spondence. 

In this space we also record any 
peculiar characteristics a buyer 
may have or any special informa- 
tion about him or his firm as re- 
ported to us by our salesman. This 
information proves particularly 
helpful when the sales manager 
or someone else-has occasion to 
write to the buyer. The other 
day, to cite an instance, one of 


out the customer’s sales card and 
with that before him dictates a 
letter to the salesman. 

Each De Long salesman sends us 
a route list every two weeks. The 
list he sends. on August 1, for 
example, shows the names of the 
towns and cities he purposes to 
cover in the last two weeks in 
August. With the route list as a 
guide, we make up, from the sales 
cards, a report showing the pur- 
chases, from the first of the year, 
of each customer in the towns and 
cities mentioned on the route list. 
This report is sent to the sales- 
man so it will reach him about one 
week before he visits these towns 
and cities. In addition to showing 
a record of what each customer 
has bought of each item thus far 
this year, it shows his total pur- 
chases of each item for last year. 
This enables the salesman to see 
iust where each customer stands 
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at that particular moment. The 
salesmen consider these reports in- 
dispensable. 

Before these reports are sent to 
the salesmen the sales manager 
scrutinizes them carefully. If an 
unusual situation exists with re- 
gard to an account, or several 
accounts, he may write a letter to 
the salesman and attach it to the 
report. For example, a customer 
may be buying plenty of hair pins 
but not safety pins. The sales 
manager would then probably 
write the salesman a letter reading 
something like this: “Do your best 
to persuade to take on 
safety pins. He’s doing well with 
hair pins. He surely ought to do 
well with safety pins.” 


SHEETS FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Earlier in this article I men- 
tioned that in the space for re- 
marks we record any particular 
characteristic a buyer may have 
or any special information about 
him or his firm as reported to us 
by our salesman. The salesman re- 
ports this information on special 
sheets. The sheets, put up in 
tablet form, measure 8% inches 
by 5 inches and are headed “Sales 
Department Work Sheet.” Di- 
rectly under the headings are these 
printed instructions: “Give below 
further information about your 
report on Business Record and 
recommend what we should do to 
supplement your work. Tell us 
why customer is not buying cer- 
tain items. Also tell us what he 
buys from jobbers and if possi- 
ble give jobbers’ names and ad- 
dresses.” The salesmen use the 
sheets for any recommendations 
they have to make about packing, 
price, deliveries, etc. They use 
them for credit information, for 
complaints, requests’ for samples, 
letters or price lists to be sent to a 
customer, for information about 
shipments, in fact for any infor- 
mation of a special nature that 
they may deem it advisable to send 
us 


They are not permitted to write 
about two separate accounts on 
one sheet, although they may use 
as many sheets as necessary for 
a repert on one account. We have 
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found that when more than one 
account is discussed on a sheet, 
mistakes often result. A salesman 
may, for instance, ask us, on one 
sheet, to write a letter to the 
buyer for the Jones store and send 
samples to the buyer for the 
Smith store. The letter will be 
written by one man, and samples 
sent by another. If, as has hap- 
pened, the man who writes the let- 
ter inadvertently files the sheet 
with the carbon copy of his letter 
to the buyer for the Jones store, 
no samples are sent to Smith’s 
buyer. 

Then, too, we require our 
salesmen to send us a “Business 
Record” every day. The “Business 
Record” sheets are the same size 
as the “Work Sheets.” At the top, 
there are spaces for the name of 
the city and State and for the 
date. At the extreme left, and 
extending from top to bottom, are 
spaces for the names and addresses 
of customers. To the right of 
these spaces there are fourteen 
columns, one for each of our prod- 
ucts, with the names of the prod- 
ucts printed at the tops of the 
columns. At the extreme right 
are four columns headed respec- 
tively “Just Ordered,” “Full 
Stock,” “Buys from Jobber” and 
“Will Order? When?” 

The salesman notes in the 
“products” columns the quantity 
of each product a customer buys. 
If the customer doesn’t buy any- 
thing, the salesman leaves these 
columns blank. If the customer 
says he has a full stock, the sales- 
man simply writes a check mark 
in the column headed “Full 
Stock.” If the customer promises 
to send an order later, the sales- 
man makes a check mark in the 
column headed “Will Order? 
When?” and notes the approx- 
imate date on which we may ex- 
pect an order. If the customer 
buys through a jobber, the sales- 
man makes a check mark ‘in the 
column headed “Buys of Jobber” 
and gives the jobber’s name and 
address, If the customer ordered 
just previously to the salesman’s 
visit, the salesman puts a check 
mark in the column headed “Just 
Ordered.” 
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The sales cards are useful for 
other purposes besides those al- 
ready mentioned. For example, we 
allow a special discount on cer- 
tain quantities of some of our 
products if taken in six months. 
Along about April 1, and again 
on October 1, we go through the 
cabinets and pick out the cards 
for those customers who have 
taken at least half of the quanti- 
ties necessary to entitle them to 
the special discount. To these firms 
we write a letter telling them 
that if they take the required ad- 
ditional amounts of these differ- 
ent products — mentioning the 
quantities they will have to take 
—by July 1 or January 1, de- 
pending upon the period in which 
we are working, they will get the 
benefit of the special discount. 
Many customers promptly send us 
orders to be shipped at later dates, 
to make up the quantities. If it 
were not for this system, it would 
be necessary to check over hun- 
dreds of invoices to get this in- 
formation. 

Then, again, we may want to 
conduct a special mail campaign 
on hair pins, for instance, among 
customers who are not handling this 
item but who are doing well with 
one or more of our other prod- 
ucts. We simply “pull” the cards 
for the proper prospects and from 
them address the envelopes. 

In brief, the sales cards and the 
different reports I have mentioned 
not only enable the sales manager 
to keep his finger on the pulse of 
his department, but they have 
saved us many dollars by reduc- 
ing to a minimum the work of 
maintaining accurate, easily access- 
ible sales records. 


Soap Account for Michaels 


Agency 

John H. Woodbury and the John H. 
Woodbury Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the mio C. Michaels Company, adver- 
tising agency, also of New York. A 
newspaper advertising campaign is being 
planned for its castile soap. 


To Advertise Hollywood Dry 
Ginger Ale 


Hollywood Dry, -Inc., Fresno, Calif., 
is planning a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in the Pacific Northwest on its 
Hollywood Dry pale ginger ale. 
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New McGraw-Hill Subsidiary 
to Publish Catalogs 


The McGraw Catalog and Directory 
Company, Inc., has been formed at 
New York, to publish condensed cata. 
logs and directories. Mason Britton is 
eg of the new company and 
ames H. McGraw, Jr., is treasurer. 
Both are associated with the McGraw. 
Hill Publishing Company as vice-presj- 
dents. 

Robert Wolfers is vice - president 
and general manager of the new con. 
cern and Ralph Becker is vice-president 
and sales manager. C. hompson is 
secretary. 

The new company takes over the coal, 
quarrying and metal mining catalogs 
owned by the Keystone Consolidated 
Publishing Company and, in addition, 
will publish the “Electrical Trade Cata- 
log,” “Electrical Engineering Catalog,” 
“McGraw Central Station Directory,” 
“McGraw Electric Railway’ Directory” 
and the ‘Radio Trade Catalog.” 


Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers Advertise 


The Association of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers, New York, is conduct- 
ing an educational advertising campaign. 
One of the features of the campaign is 
the repetition of the statement, that 
according to good builders, 3 per cent of 
the entire building cost should be 
budgeted for lighting fixtures. News- 
papers are now being used and it is 
planned to include magazines and trade 
papers later on. J. X. Netter, Inc,, 
New York, advertising, is directing this 
campaign. 


Cracker Jack Company Buys 
“Checkers” 


The Cracker Jack Company, Inc., 
Chicago, maker of Cracker Jack and 
Angelus marshmallows, has purchased 
the popcorn business of The Shotwell 
Manufacturing Company, also ‘of Chi- 
cago, including the candied popcorn, 
Checkers. The Shotwell company will 
continue to manufacture its candy bars 
and marshmallows. 


Westchester County Honors 
Barron Collier 


Barron Collier has been appointed 
chairman of the Public Safety Bureau 
of the Westchester County, ae 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Collier 
is head of Barron G,. Collier, Inc., and 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany. 


Chocolate Specialty Account 
for Philadelphia Agency 


The Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Com- 
pany, Lititz, Pa., manufacturer of 
chocolate specialties, has appointed Fox 

Mackenzie, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 








How to Enter Philadelphia! 





On July 1, Governor Pin- 
chot, of Pennsylvania, and 
Governor Moore, of New 
Jersey, formally dedicated the 
new Delaware River Bridge. 
It is the largest suspension 
span in the world. o date 
its cost is $37,211,169. Its 
length is 1.81 miles. The main 


span measures 1750 feet and The Evening Bulletin 


is 135 feet above mean high 


is the Main Support 
of the ‘“‘Bridge’’ between the Adver- 


tiser and the Philadelphia Consumer 


The population of the Philadelphia retail area is about 3,300,000. 
U. S. Census figures give 5.4 persons to a family in this — 
America’s third largest market. 

Divide the population by 5.4 and the result will show you; 
how completely this one newspaper covers this field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper ‘‘nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


533,169 saa 

. a day 
Average daily net paid circulation for the six months ending 
March 31, 1926. The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other Philadelphia newspaper and is the third 

4 largest in the United States. 

New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Buliane) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco—Thomas L., Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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BIG SALES FACTSo 


For Sales and 
Advertising Executives 


These sales facts pertain to the New York 
market—the financial heart of the nation where 
25% of your sales can be made. 


1. More money here than in six large mid. 
Western States. 
2. Quick turnover market. 


3. More outlets of distribution—and closer to. 
gether. 


4. Finest distribution facilities. 

5. Highly organized trade channels. 

6. Transportation facilities rapid and cheap. 
7. Salesmen’s expenses extremely low. 


8. Nine million consumers with a greater earn- 
ing, purchasing and spending power than al 
the inhabitants of Chicago, Philadelphia 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis and Boston. 


9.Compact area of fifty miles surrounding 
Manhattan. 


10.One evening newspaper, the New York 
Evening Journal, blankets this market at ont 
cost and is read by nearly half of all the people 
who read any New York evening paper. 
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ONE Evening Newspaper 
BLANKETS 


the world’s richest market — 


Every day the New York Evening Journal is taken into 700,000 
homes and read by over 2,000,000 people. 


With its commanding circulation in the fifty-mile area com- 
prising Metropolitan New York, the Evening Journal holds a 
unique and unassailable position as the key to the world’s richest 


market. 


The New York Evening Journal’s widespread and complete 
distribution; its close touch with trade and merchandising condi- 
tions; above all the public loyalty and confidence which it enjoys, 
stamp it at once as the outstanding advertising medium in its field. 


Nearly half of all the people who buy any New York evening 
newspaper buy the New York Evening Journal—and at 3c a copy 
daily, 5c Saturdays. That is why merchants and advertisers in 
every important classification of retail business invest far more 
money in the Evening Journal than in any other New York morn- 


ing or evening newspaper. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 696,447 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturdays 


New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office Detroit Office. 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Why Advertisers Select 
The Detroit Sunday News 


Greatest Circulation in Michigan 


Largest Carrier of Classified 
and Display Advertising 


Most Thorough Coverage 
In Local Trading Territory 


Lowest Rate Per Thousand 


Circulation in Local Territory 


Of the 334,000 circulation average attained by 
The Sunday News during the six months’ 
period ending March 31, 1926, more than 80% 
is concentrated in the local trading area. 
This is the territory of most interest to adver- 
tisers, for it is easily accessible to downtown 
Detroit. Here is also the most thickly popu- 
lated section of Michigan, containing a third 
of all the people in the state, and here The 
Sunday News has 117,000 more circulation 
than the next advertising medium. In fact, 
on the basis of present trading territory circu- 
lation, The Detroit Sunday News rate is 37% 
less than that of the next advertising medium. 
Small wonder that The Sunday News carries 
53% of all classified advertising and nearly 
half (46%) of all Sunday display advertising. 

Use The Sunday News for the most effec- 
tive and economical coverage obtainable in 
America. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper . 
335,000 Sunday Circulation; 320,000 Weekdays 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Will the Jobber Co-operate in Dis- 
tributing Advertising Material P 


The Question Means a Lot More Than Mere Willingness on the Part of 
the Wholesaler to Help the Manufacturer 


By Don 


RIGINALLY the idea behind 
this article was to discover if 
the average wholesaler is willing 
to help the manufacturer in get- 
ting display material into the 
hands of the dealer. However, 
after a number of jobbers had been 
consulted, the article suddenly took 
a sharp turn in another direction, 
in the direction of a long-standing 
dispute between the jobber and the 
manufacturer. 

Yes, the wholesaler will dis- 
tribute advertising matter for the 
advertiser—IF—. And there, right 
at the start, you come bang up 
against one of the biggest “ifs” in 
the whole problem of jobber re- 
lationships. The jobber will co- 
operate—if he feels that he is 
getting the proper kind of co- 
operation from the manufacturer. 

Let me say here ‘that this is not 

to be a discussion of the merits of 
the relative positions of the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer. It is 
going to be, however, to borrow a 
phrase from George Jean Nathan, 
a kind of biography of an attitude, 
the attitude being that of the 
wholesaler toward the whole ques- 
tion of co-operation between him 
and the manufacturer. 

If the manufacturer believes that 
the co-operation of the wholesaler 
is worth while, he must change his 
attitude. He must go to the whole- 
saler with a new line of argument. 
He must shake himself out of his 
position of injured dignity or buoy- 
ant insouciance, whichever position 
he had happened to assume, and do 
something to change the attitude 
of the jobber. Far be it from 
me to recommend that he change 
his position, That is up to him. 
However, anyone who will study 
the situation can deduce but one 
thing: the manufacturer must 
change his tactics if he wants 
whole-hearted jobber co-operation. 
Whether he thinks it worth while 

25 
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to change his position depends en- 
tirely on how much he values the 
co-operation he should and can 
have. 

Particularly in the drug field do 
you find the wholesaler frankly bit- 
ter. Listen to the sales manager 
of a well-known Southern jobbing 
house: 

“We have never manifested any 
considerable interest in assisting 
manufacturers to distribute adver- 
tising helps to dealers, especially 
those manufacturers who sell, or 
cause to be sold, their merchandise 
in channels which are antagonistic 
to the retail drug trade. We have 
co-operated with manufacturers in 
this regard on lines of merchan- 
dise the distribution of which we 
control and have always been glad 
to render this service gratis.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA JOBBER’S OPINION 


An executive in a Pennsylvania 
drug wholesale house says: “The 
jobber sometimes comes in for 
criticism because he refuses to 
handle manufacturers’ displays. 
Some manufacturers believe that 
they are entitled to this service 
from the jobber, forgetting that 
the compensation which the jobber 
receives: does not permit of this 
added expense. As jobbers we 
are glad to handle displays, but 
only for manufacturers who make 
it profitable for us to take on this 
added work. : 

“We do not mean by this that 
we desire added discounts, but we 
do require that manufacturers pro- 
tect the discounts that we are 
receiving. If the manufacturer 
sells to us, even at a liberal dis- 
count, and also sells to the scalpers 
at the same discount, knowing that 
the scalper will pass along a cer- 
tain portion to his customers, we 
naturally refuse to handle that 
manufacturer’s displays. 

“We ask the manufacturer to 
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sell only to us and to jobbers who 
will hold the discount so that all 
jobbers can make a satisfactory 
profit. The jobber is able to handle 
displays more economically than 
‘the manufacturer since exactly the 
same principle applies to displays 
as applies to merchandise. If the 
channel of distribution from man- 
ufacturer to jobber to retailer is 
more economical for merchandise 
it is also more economical for win- 
dow displays.” 

In case you feel that this jobber 
is talking loosely when he ex- 
presses his willingness to co- 
operate with manufacturers, let me 
point out that he appends a list 
of a dozen or so manufacturers 
for whom his house distributes 
display material. 

Says a California wholesaler: 
“Our attitude is decidely one of 
co-operation provided that the 
manufacturer has such a policy 
as to allow us to sell his mer- 
chandise at a living profit. It is 
unfortunate that we have a con- 
dition in the proprietary drug busi- 
ness today which necessitates the 
distributor actually selling many 
items at a loss. On-such items it 
would be folly for the distributor 
to do anything that would add to 
his cost of distribution.” 

It would be possible to quote the 
opinions of a great many other 
jobbers who would bear out the 
statements of those men just 
quoted. I chose the words of drug 
jobbers because the situation in 
the drug field is particularly acute. 
It is also quite acute in the grocery 
field where you will find leading 
wholesalers expressing the same 
opinions. In other fields the prob- 
lem is not quite so pressing, but, 
according to leading merchandising 
authorities, will be pressing if 
some steps are not taken to correct 
the situation before it gets out of 
hand. 

There you have the big “if.” It 
is not new by any means. Manu- 
facturers have been hearing the 
same sort of thing for several 
years. The unfortunate thing is 
that the bitterness is just-as great 
or even greater today than it was 
five years ago.- The manufacturer 
can do one of two things; he can 
go ahead, ignoring the jobber’s 
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attitude as he has been doing, thys 
saying, in effect, that he doesn 
care a great deal what the jobber 
thinks, or he can readjust his mer. 
chandising policies in such a way 
as to win the support of the job- 
ber. Certain manufacturers today 
offer outstanding examples of how 
the jobber’s co-operation can be 
won. Others offer just as shining 
examples of how to get the bitter 
antagonism of the jobber. Each 
type of manufacturer pursues what 
he believes to be a sound policy, 
Whether it is sound or not I do not 
pretend to judge. I merely wish 
to point out that the old methods 
win only bitterness from the job- 
ber. Therefore if his co-operation 
is worth while, the old methods 
must be junked in favor of new 
and different methods, 

What is the jobber willing to do? 
Let me answer that by quoting 
some wholesalers who are co- 
operating willingly in distributing 
advertising material to dealers, 
Almost without exception, how- 
ever, these jobbers do this only 
for the manufacturers who they 
feel are giving them a square deal. 

An Oregon jobber says: “We 
maintain a department which is in 
charge of a competent window dis- 
play man who makes use of manv- 
facturers’ material for window 
displays for retailers. This de- 
partment keeps complete and care- 
ful track of all window displays 
supplied to us by manufacturers 
and sees that all requests for dis- 
plays and advertising material are 
taken care of. We further main- 
tain a service for the manufacturer 
by which we contract to obtain 
and place any number of displays 
the manufacturer may desire at a 
nominal charge ranging from $1.50 
to $2.50 a window to cover the 
cost of the service.” 

Says another jobber: “We are 
delighted to distribute any dealer 
help material that manufacturers 
supply us. We make no charge 
for this service but we do like 
the manufacturer to furnish the 
material in a convenient shipping 
form so that it may be handled at 
a minimum of expense.” 

A Tennessee jobber says: “We 
have always been glad to distribute 
dealer material for the manutfac- 
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Without in the least 
trying to be mysterious .. . 


But refraining from mentioning any names (for 
obvious reasons) . . . 


We want to tell you of a recent advertising ex- 
perience. 


An agency, handling one of those accounts in which 
there can’t be the slightest doubt about the return 
because it is measured by coupons sent in by 
readers, recently tried out a campaign exclusively 
in The News in Indianapolis and in another news- 
paper, in another city, which has ostensibly the 
same standing in its field that The News has in 
Indianapolis. Checking up the return, the agency 
found that returns from the other newspaper in the 
other city cost five times as much as they did from 
The Indianapolis News. 


We know the reason. So does the agency. 


The Indianapolis Radius is a far better market per 
unit of population. And the coverage, character 
and demonstrated result-power of The News actu- 
ally have no superior. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York ; Chicago _ 
DAN A. CARROLL J. EB. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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turer, and for some time have had 
4 display department for the sole 
purpose of distributing dealer helps 
to our 2,000 retail customers. 
Periodically we ask a list of manu- 
facturers to send us fifty sets of 
display and dealer help material 
and in turn we forward thé manu- 
facturers the names of customers 
to whom this material was sent.” 

Is that kind of co-operation 
worth while? This is up to the 
manufacturer to decide for him- 
self, If he does feel it is worth 
while he must realize that it can’t 
be won by the old-fashioned 
methods. 

Of course a few jobbers do not 
believe in distributing dealer help 
material under any circumstances. 
They say, first, that the cost of 
distributing material adds to the 
cost of distributing the goods; 
therefore it cuts the jobbers’ profit 
too close to the bone. They say, 
also, that in performing the ser- 
vices which they already perform, 
such as stocking, billing and sell- 
ing the goods, they are doing all 
they should do. They add that 
they feel it is better for the 
manufacturer to send the material 
direct, thus avoiding unnecessary 
complications. 

Such wholesalers, however, are 
in the minority. The average job- 
ber today realizes the value of 
dealer help material He knows 
that it increased sales and knows 
that increased sales for the dealer 
mean increased sales for the 
wholesaler. However, he will not 
try to get those increased sales if 
he feels that the margin of profit 
is so small as to be almost neg- 
ligible. 

Wholesalers who realize the 
value of dealer help material will 
not, however, distribute every 
dealer help offered. They insist 
on certain things. 

First, they want carefully 
planned dealer helps that will really 
help. They are no more eager 
to-distribute poor helps than the 
dealer is to use them. Since this 
is true, it is obvious that the best 
material will stand the best chance 
of getting used. 

Second, they want the material 
furnished in convenient form for 
shipping to dealers. The average 
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wholesaler justly sees no reason 
why he should go to the trouble 
of putting material into convenient 
packages when the manufacturer 
can do this work himself. 

Third, the jobber doesn’t want 
to be flooded with material which 
he doesn’t ask for or which the 
dealers will not use. The many. 
facturer should never send _ job- 
bers dealer help material that the 
jobbers haven’t requested. The 
request, of course, may be due to 
the fact that the jobber has been 
asked to order the material. As 
a matier of fact, in most cases 
the wholesaler orders very little 
material that hasn’t been offered 
by manufacturers. Just’as the deal- 
er’s cellar is full of unwanted 
helps, so the wholesaler’s cellars 
can be stuffed with the same kind 
of material. 

Yes, you can get the jobber’s co- 
operation in distributing dealer-help 
material, if you make the jobber 
feel that you are co-operating with 
him. As the situation stands to- 
day in several fields the jobber is 
bitterly antagonistic toward the 
majority of manufacturers. In 
others he is just beginning to get 
a touch of that feeling. 

As I said before, I am not going 
into the merits of the case. I am 
merely pointing out the evidence. 
Both manufacturer and jobber are 
to blame, yet the first step toward 
reconciliation, I feel, has got to 
come from the manufacturer. And 
right there you run into another 
“if’—if the manufacturer feels 
that the jobber co-operation 1s 
worth while. That is a question on 
the merits of which only the manv- 
facturer can pass. It involves so 
many different factors that no one 
yet has sta‘ed the case in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all manufac- 
turers. 

The manufacturer can be sure 
of one thing. Today there are 
a number of advertisers, even in 
the fields where the feeling is most 
bitter, who are getting the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the jobbers. 
They are getting this by giving the 
jobber the kind of co-operation 
and protection the jobber feels 1s 
worth while. The co-operation 's 
there. The manufacturer can get 
it—if he wants it badly enough. 
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You will enjoy reading these articles 
in the September 


VANITY FAIR 


“The South ”’—y Sherwood Anderson 


An unusually frank discussion of the Negro problem 


“Are Children People? by Elizabeth Benson 


We grown-ups as seen by a remarkably intelligent youngster 


“If I Owned the Paper ’”’—by Alexander Woolcott 


Of much interesting news that never reaches a conclusion 


“Anna QO. Nillson”—by Jim Tully | 


A fourteen-year-old Swedish immigrant turned Cinderella 


= Four-Card Suit Bids ”__by R. F. Foster 
Another installment of our instructive monthly bridge feature 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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You have been reading about Business Boston—made u 
of 40 separate towns. Newton and Cambridge an 
Brookline and other towns have been offered as examples 
of the fact that Business Boston has tremendous adver- 
tising possibilities. Below is given a list of the towns 
embracing Business Boston, with their populations. 


Population Population 


STONEHAM 
BROOKLINE 
BELMONT 
NEEDHAM 
WEYMOUTH 
ARLINGTON 








c 
WINCHESTER 
SWAMPSCOTT 
LEXINGTON 
DEDHAM 
WAKEFIELD 
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sposton iS the 
ity of Boston 


The census Boston is not the advertisers’ Boston—not 
Business Boston. 

Business Boston includes all that rich, populous territory 
which surrounds the old Boston but which is yet within 
half an hour’s ride—fifteen miles—from the center of the 
city. This is the Boston which is taken into account by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in computing city circulation 
of the Boston newspapers. This area, which contains a 
population of nearly two millions, is also the Chamber of 
Commerce Boston. 

Business Boston contains more people per square mile 
than any other city in the country, New York excepted. 

Think of Boston in that way—as Business Boston. The 
fourth richest market in this country! 

And make your advertising appropriation accordingly. 


But consider this unique division 


The Boston market is unique in this respect: It is a divided 
market. The people of Boston separate into two great —— 
tion groups, divided on lines of sentiment, tradition and 
They think differently, feel differently, and read different news- 
papers. So marked is this population division that no single 
newspaper can, with success, appeal to both groups. 

To sell both these great ‘population groups, you must use at 
least two newspapers, and one of these must be the Boston Herald- 
Traveler. For the more important of these population groups is 
covered by the Herald-Traveler only. The other three Sas 
Boston newspapers all appeal to the other > ee 

Let us tell you more about this peculiar Boston a 
Write today for our booklet “Business Boston.” You'll find it 
full of surprising and important information. A request under 
your business letterhead will bring it promptly. 


BOSTON HERAT. TRAVELER 








rd five years the Herald- 
a Traveler has been first in WNa- 

tional Advertising, ineluding all 

ON fre financial advertising, among 

914 ey A, —~ (Bide., > = Boston dally newspapers. 
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Calendars 


Now is the time to talk 
about calendars. Too often 
the subject is deferred until 
late in the fall, and then it 
needs unusual efforts to get 
delivery on time. 


Give a little thought now 
to this timely matter. Keep 
in mind, also, that we can 
produce your calendar, from 
original design to final mail- 
ing, and make it a real credit 
to you. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 








The Why of Reason Why Copy 


Ordinary Common Sense, A. D. Lasker Says, Is Guiding Force in Cater- 
ing to Consumer Reaction . 


By Albert D. Lasker 


Chairman of the Board, Lord & Thomas and Logan 


[Evrrortat Nore: Now that Mr. 
Lasker is not in active daily participa- 
tion in advertising agency affairs, having 
merged his agency (Lord & Thomas) 
with that of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
(Mr. Logan becoming the active head 
of the consolidated agency), he feels 
free to say some things about reason 
why copy, of which he is recognized as 
the leading exponent. He has always 
freely given of his ideas and experience 
for the general of advertising, and 
advertising is all the better for it. But, 
while active head of Lord & Thomas, he 
felt a certain delicacy about writing 
for publication. He feared it would 
seem presumptuous. In behalf of its 
readers, Printers’ Inx is glad circum- 
stances are now such that he can dis- 
cuss so frankly the vital subject of copy.] 


VS you see a dra- 
matic success in advertising 
you will find that ordinary, sim- 
ple common sense is its basic 
formula. 

Here we have a definition of 
what might be termed the why 
of reason why copy. 

Reason why copy advertising is 
not words any more than Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address was 


words, or the Lord’s Prayer, or” 


the Ten Commandments. A great 
philosophical work may be writ- 
ten in fifty volumes and change 
the world’s course. The Ten 
Commandments, written on two 
tablets of stone, may change it 
just as much, It is what the 
copy says that makes it impor- 
tant and not so much the number 
vi words that are used. 

One day along in 1908 while on 
an Eastern train I happened to 
meet Cyrus H. K,. Curtis. 

“Lasker,” he said to me, hand- 
ing me a magazine after we had 
exchanged greetings, “you ought 
to go and get the man who wrote 
that advertisement and use him in 
your business.” é 

Mr. Curtis in that day, as in 
this, was one of the world’s great- 
est judges of advertising. He knows 
it fundamentally and believes in 
it profoundly. He showed me the 


advertisement, which was a very 
short one having to do with 
Schlitz beer. 

I do not remember now the ex- 
act wording: in effect it said that 
“we clean all our bottles with live 
steam and thus there can be no 
fermentation of Schlitz beer.” 

That appealed to me—beer that 
would not ferment. I did not 
stop to think that I had never 
known of beer fermenting. But 
the thought that the bottles were 
cleaned in live steam was intensely 
interesting. I was viewing the prop- 
osition, of course, from the stand- 
point of an outsider. 

I inquired around until I found 
that the Schlitz advertising was 
written by a copy writer who 
worked for J. L. Stack. His name 
was Claude C. Hopkins. I in- 
duced Mr. Hopkins to come with 
us on part time to do somé adver- 
tising we were contemplating for 
a food account. The association 
thus begun with Mr. Hopkins and 
myself lasted for seventeen years. 
I never knew a finer, more earnest 
man than he. He and John E. 
Kennedy are two men who have 
indelibly affected advertising and 
it is my good fortune that they 
happened to be my associates. 


WHERE THE SCHLITZ COPY CAME 
FROM : 


While I was negotiating with 
Mr. Hopkins to come with us I 
asked him how he came to write 
the remarkable Schlitz beer copy 
which at that time created so great 
an interest. Under the campaign 
he created, Schlitz came from 
about third place into first.’place 
within three years. 

He told me how he had gone to 
Milwaukee at Mr. Stack’s request 
and of Mr. Eline, head of the 
brewery, showing him through the 
plant. They came to a room where 
there were dense clouds of steam. 
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“Let’s hurry,” Mr. Eline said; 
“there is nothing to see here.” 

Hopkins said he. had not seen 
anything in the plant that inter- 
ested him until he came to that 
Eline 


room and so he asked Mr. 
to explain it. 

“Oh,” said the brewer; “they 
clean the bottles here by means of 
live steam so there will be no 
fermentation. But you don’t want 
to waste any time on that. Every 
brewery does the same thing. If 
it did not, it.could not use the old 
bottles again, as the new beer 
would ferment in them.” 

Hopkins went all through the 
plant and saw the wonderful lab- 
oratories and other notable fea- 
tures. But the only thing he saw 
that he knew would interest the 
consumer was that live.steam was 
blown into the bottles and so 
cleaned them that fermentation 
was prevented. 


COMPETITORS DARED NOT COPY 


“So,” Hopkins said, “I went out 
and told it to the world. I did not 
say Schlitz did it exclusively nor 
that no other brewer did it. But 
no other brewer had said it up 
to that time and no other brewer 
wanted to come out and say it 
after that advertisement because 
it would seem as if he were copy- 
ing Schlitz.” 

The story was plainly told in 
a few words. 

This is. what I call common- 
sense advertising copy, or the very 
essence of. salesmanship in print 
—which is what advertising really 
is. And it often happens, as was 
the case with Schlitz, that in writ- 
ing common-sense copy the ad- 
vertising man is obliged to tell the 
things that interest the manufac- 
turer least because they interest 
the consumer most, Done in this 
way, it has the uncommon quality 
of attracting immediate response. 

Too much copy today is written 
without adequate appreciation of 
consumer reaction. This is why 
there is so much doubt as to what 
the copy will do—a perfectly use- 
less doubt and one causing a great 
deal of waste. If the real reasons 
why can be stated, in a manner 
easy to read, there is no doubt at 
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all as to the response the con. 
sumer will make and when he will 


_make it. 


An interesting example - of’ the 
two viewpoints is to be seen jn 
the -advertising done by Mont. 
gomery Ward & Company and 
Sears, Roebuck & Company in be- 
half of their respective catalogues 
in a recent. issue of one of .the 
farm papers.. Neither of these 
great firms is a client of mine and 
so I trust I may be permitted 
here to make a friendly compari- 
son .of their advertising. 

Montgomery Ward has _ consis- 
tently used reason why copy and 
its growth in the last several years 
certainly must.in some measure be 
due to its sane presentation in 
advertising copy of its selling 
claims to preference. 

In the farm paper one of Ward's 
advertisements reads something 
like this: 

“Ward’s_ catalogue is saving 
millions of dollars for the Amer- 
ican people. Millions of people are 
saving millions of dollars by ws- 
ing Ward’s catalogue” and so on. 

That is business. People want 
to know how to save and are glad 
to buy from a house that makes it 
possible for them to exercise that 
virtue. 

In the same issue the Sears, 
Roebuck advertisement _ begins, 
“Greater than Aladdin’s lamp” and 
then goes on to say: “Aladdin 
never knew of half of the things 
to wish for because he never had 
seen our big general catalogue. 
More magical even than Aladdin's 
lamp is this wonderful book and 
the service it renders.” 

A study of these two advertise- 
ments and many others that can 
be seen in magazines and farm 
papers will show the unquestioned 
value of simplicity and good judg- 
ment in presentation. 

Too often we see in competing 
copy the contrast between dignity 
and acrobatics—between a © well- 
dressed, attractive, logical master 
salesman and a rival with pink 
spats. They carry conviction in 
exactly the same measure. 

Thus, when men ask me, as they 
often do, to tell them the secret 
of compelling copy I simply quote 
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To Manufacturers of | 
Building Supply 
Materials ame 


Further proof of the inability of Chicago newspapers 
to move merchandise outside the TRUE CHICAGO 
MARKET is furnished by building supply jobbers located 
in Zone Seven—lIowa, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Illinois (outside the Metropolitan Chicago District). 


& Og & 
Replying to a questionnaire mailed by the Buckley, 
Dement Company of Chicago, 149 out of 150 jobbers said: 


We prefer that the manufacturer 
place his advertising in our 
local paper rather than in a 
Chicago daily or Sunday paper. 


These jobbers know that Zone Seven IS NOT the Chicago 
Territory and that no Chicago paper can deliver the buy- 
ing power of communities outside the TRUE CHICAGO 
MARKET, which is Chicago and its 50-mile radius. 


2, 2, 2, 
OU ~ ~ 


In the TRUE CHICAGO MARKET the big HOME 
newspaper is the Evening American with 94% of its 
trenendous reader-audience CONCENTRATED within 


the city and suburbs. 


ee es 


a good newspaper 


Largest Circulation of Any Chicago Evening 
' Paper—and Third in America 
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to them the genius of ordinary 
common sense, 

When advertising is understood 
for what it really is and is put 
behind any business that can suc- 
ceed without it, sales inevitably 
will multiply. On the other hand, 
put almost any kind of advertis- 
ing behind a business that could 
not succeed without it and little 
will result, But the outcome in 
no case will be favorable when 
the natural force of the advertis- 
ing is tampered with, when it is 
handicapped with the bizarre. 

Advertising has to sell the prod- 
uct. The best way in many cases 
to do this is to fashion the copy 
so it will sell the man behind the 
product. Here we have another 
application of the common-sense 
idea, 

Consider the case of the automo- 
bile. I well remember the copy 
we wrote in the early days for 
Hudson, Reo and Overland. Peo- 
ple did not believe in the auto- 
mobile then. It was regarded 


merely as the “horseless wagon” 


and most prospective buyers 
thought it would not go. As some 
brave man would pass by driv- 
ing—or trying to drive—one of 
the early cars, boys would stand 
on the street corner arid yell out 
at him: “Get a horse! Get a 
horse!” 

We therefore exploited the 
manufacturer. This was done or 
the theory that if the copy could 
make the man behind the product 


great, the public would in time ac- 


cept his product as equally great. 
It worked out in just that way. 
Somebody said to me. recently 
that he thought the advertising 
put out to announce the new 
Chrysler car was wonderful. It 
was. It was wonderful because it 
carried out the principle I am 
speaking of here and because it 
had news value in that it told in 
a highly interesting way about the 
coming of another new car. The 
advertising done for Chrysler 
was substantially the same as 
we wrote for Hudson when 
they started fifteen years be- 
fore. The only essential differ- 
ence was that it exploited Chrysler 
as an engineer instead of Howard 
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E. Coffin, vice-president of Hud- 
son, whom we exploited for them, 
Hudson had to give salesmanship 
in print and the reason why. Ex. 
actly the same thing had to be 
done by Chrysler. Right here is an 
element of advertising that is the 
same today as it was when the 
automobile had not yet been ac- 
cepted by the people. It is the 
same because it is right. 
Another application of the com. 
mon-sense idea in copy is to know, 
and to have a sympathetic attitude 
toward, the consumer whom the 
advertiser wishes to reach. I am 
not saying anything new here. 
Every live advertiser and good 
agent knows it as well as I do, 
But I am mentioning it here just 
to show what a distance we have 
gone from the Stone Age of ad- 
vertising. 
WHEN FARMERS WEREN’T HUMAN 


It was not so very long ago, 
for example, that advertisers ap- 
parently did not consider the 


‘farmer as a human being. On the 


farm there were horses, and cows, 
and farmers. It’ was _ thought 
therefore that the farm paper 
should have only technical adver- 
tising—farm machinery and such. 

I remember it was one of my 
early ideas that the farmer was 
the great possibility through ad- 
vertising for automobiles and ac- 
cessories. And I think one of the 
big reasons our campaigns were 
so successful in the early days 
was that we had the courage to 
use the farm papers. Of course 
this practice is now general, as 
a study of current issues of farm 
publications will show—but when I 
first induced John ‘Willys exten- 
sively to use farm papers he told 
me others felt I was advising him 
poorly, 

Speaking of placing copy, an- 
other idea was that an advertiser 
could use only a centre spread in 
a publication for a double-page 
advertisement. I gave The Satur- 
day Evening Post the first order 
it ever had for a double page other 
than a centre spread. ie adver- 
tisement was in behalf of the 
Overland. The reason I did it was 
that when we worked out an ad- 
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rue Story | 
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LARGEST 


Newsstand Circulation 
in the world ! 


EE them: flock to buy 
~ True Story. More 

people rush up for 
this one magazine than for 
any other publication in the 
world. 

Never before in history 
has any magazine at any 
price sold 2,024,617 copies 
monthly at the newsstands. 


Never before in history has 
any magazine so dominated 
the reading tastes of a ‘na- 
tion. 

What do YOU know 
about True Story? Can 
you afford to be without the 
facts in your files? Mail 
the reminder below—be- 
fore you need to be re- 
minded. 





Jrue Story —S SS 


Your NAME below, please 


ADDRESS below 
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One week in Baltimore 


We’re leaning heavily to the side of 


modesty when we say “one week,” 


One day in a Baltimore home would 
be long enough to demonstrate how 
essential the Sunpapers are in the 
daily life of the native Baltimorean. 


Before the alarm clock rang in the 
- morning — the Morning Sunpaper 
would be on the doorstep. Delivered 
by a Sun Carrier, it would be read 
with the morning coffee. During the 
day it would be read by every mem. 


ber of the household. 


Then as the day faded—the Sun Car- 
rier would make his rounds again. 
The Evening Sunpaper would enter 





Bowe 
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-and you’d know 


the family circle—a visitor assured 
of a welcome 


One week—or one day—in Baltimore 
would give you a better idea of the 
influence of the Sunpapers than we 
could tell you in a year’s advertising. 
[f you can’t spend that day—ask any 
Baltimorean. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of July, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 243,311 
Sunday - - - 187,733 


A Gain of 7,665 Daily and 4,279 Sunday 
Over July, 1925 


Everything in Satheste Revolves Around 


THE — SUN 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank ae. 2 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
ork Chicago 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


| BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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funny; 
how many 
newspapers still 
_ claim to cover 
_metropolitan areas 
exclusively — 
and then compound 
the absurdity - 
by saying 
“we also have 
merchandising 
dominance ‘in the 
state’” 


In Greater Detroit you need | 
two evening and two Sunday 
newspapers—while up in the 
state each community’s local 
papers give the only real . 
coverage there. 


oni The Detroit Times 
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yertising story on a thing as news, 
we sometimes found-we could 
make the presentation much more 
compelling in a double page. That 
was the beginning of all big mod- 
ern advertising in the automobile 
feld. I am recounting it here not 
to boast, but merely to set down 
history that helps establish the 
point I am trying to make. 

When copy is rightly conceived 
after a thorough understanding of 
the product and the prospect—and 
when it is properly placed in the 
right medium—it can do business 
NOW. And this is the real func- 
tion of advertising. 

If it is done right, it will sell 
goods now. It will convert the 
money spent for it into dollar 
profit. “Long haul” advertising is 
twin to that most deceiving of all 
commercial types: the fine appear- 
ing, fine talking salesman who 
sells himself better than his line. 
It is not necessary to take a 
chance with advertising when it 
is planned and applied in a com- 
mon-sense way. 

The results may seem to be 
magical. But they are not. They 
are merely the outcome of a coldly 
logical, syllogistic process. 

Common-sense copy always takes 
proper cognizance of the news 
value in advertising, 

In many an advertised commod- 
ity there is some property that can 
be emphasized in a news way so 
as to have the strongest kind of 
advertising appeal. It may be 
overlooked or unknown until some 
emergency arises to force it 
out. ‘ 

A couple of years ago the Palm- 
olive Company found it advisable, 
because of competitive conditions, 


to do some advertising emphasiz-- 


ing the fact that Palmolive soap 
is not artificially colored and does 
not contain animal fats. 

How could the message be con- 
veyed in a positive way? To have 
a heading on Palmolive advertis- 
ing saying “No animal fats, no 
coloring” would be negative. Neg- 
ative advertising does not pay, as 
most advertisers now know. Peo- 
ple want to know what a manu- 
facturer is, not what he is- not. 
When he tells them what he is 
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not, they still do not know what 
he is. And they buy his product 
for what he is and it is. : 
The company decided to meet 
the situation in some advertising 
showing a cartoon illustration of 
the two palm trees and the olive 
tree from which it gets the essen- 
tial oils that are at once the fat 
and coloring matter of its soap. 
There were just a few words of 
copy to the general effect that 
“from these trees and these only 
come our fats and coloring.” 


A NEW STORY 


No soap manufacturer had ever 
told his story in just that way. 
Therefore it immediately became 
news. The news value was em- 
phasized by a headline, devised by 
one of the company’s officials— 
“Soap from Trees.” 

It sent salesmen to dealers all 
over the country with advance 
copies of the “Soap from Trees” 
advertisement. For years the 
salesmen had not been able to read 
an advertisement to the average 
dealer because he already’ knew 
what was in it. But the salesman 
reported that in almost every in- 
stance the dealer stopped and 
listened while that advertisement 
of “Soap from Trees” was read 
to him. Then he stocked‘ up be- 
cause he could see that the pow- 
erful news appeal in: the adver- 
tisement would be sure to increase 
the demand. : 

All of which is nothing more 
or less than simple common sense. 
And upon common sense, above 
all things, profitable advertising 
depends. 

Copy is the big thing in adver- 
tising. This is another statement 
that everybody will accept. Yet 
some advertisers seem to neglect 
the principle. They apparently for- 
get that their white space costs 
them the same, no matter what 
is in it. 

They buy expensive space in 
powerful mediums, economize on 
the copy and art end and then 
wonder why the advertising does 
not bring the results that it should 
bring. 

Imagine a book publisher’ want- 
ing to get me to write his novels 
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instead. of Rudyard Kipling be- 
cause he saves money by employ- 
ing me as a_ novelist! 

Common sense in copy leads the 
advertiser to a. common-sense 
view of advertising as a whole. 
He sees that its purpose is to give 
him entrenched leadership and con- 
sistent earnings. He fully sees the 
force of the cumulative value of 
advertising but at the same time 
realizes that the proofs of victory 
are not going to be too long de- 
ferred. 

There is not the least guess- 
work about it. Advertising is a 
known force that can be applied to 
bring definitely measured results. 

In speaking of advertising and 
its contribution to a manufacturer’s 
success, I mean, of course, only 
to stress the legitimate and lim- 
ited functions advertising can play. 
For no business that could not suc- 
ceed without advertising will ever 
succeed because of it. Advertising 
multiplies and hastens success. 


Business Paper Publishers to 


Meet in November 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
will hold its annual meeting on No- 
vember 8, 9 and 10, at the Hotel Astor, 


New York. e committee in charge 
of arrangements includes: G. E. Conk- 
ling, McGraw-Hill Company, New York, 
chairman; Merritt Lum, Facto: Chi- 
cago; . Stark, Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland; George Griffiths, 
Hardware Age, New York, and Harvey 
a a Industrial Management, New 
ork. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., “Twin 
City Sentinel” Sold 


The Winston-Salem Twin City Sen- 
tinel has been sold by Rufus Shore and 
Henry R. ire to a syndicate headed 
by Frank E, Gannett, publisher of the 
yannett newepeners which includes the 
Rochester ‘imes-Union. Associated 
with Mr. Gannett in the ownership of 
the Twin City. Sentinel are W. M. 
Clements and Warren M. Ingalls, re- 
ceusly stveree manager of the Elmira, 
N. +» Star-Gazette, Advertiser and 
Telegram, who becomes business manager. 


New Account for Frank B. 


White Agency 

The Frank B. White Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, hasbeen aov- 
pointed to direct the account of the 
Kalo Company, Quincy, Ill., producer 
of. supplemental stock feeds, minerals 
and tonics. Farm and livestock 
are to be used together with 
mail advertising. 
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Phelps & Pietsch Absorbed by 
H, W. Kastor Agency 


Harry E. Phelps and Charles F, 
Pietsch, who formerly conducted an ad. 
vertisin, agency in_ Chicago under the 

Ips & Pietsch, have joined 
the H. W. r & Sons Advertising 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Pietsch was 
with the New York and Chicago offices 
of the Kastor company previous to or- 
ganizing his own business with Mr, 

helps. Mr. Phelps was formerly with 
the Brennan-Phelps Company, Chicago 
advertising a ae 

The accounts of the Williamson Candy 
Company, manufacturer of Oh! H 
and That’s Mine candy bars, and the 
Kraft Cheese Company, both of Chicago, 
and until recently with Phelps & 
Pietsch, will be directed by the Kastor 
agency. 


H. H. King, Advertising Man- 
ager, San Francisco “Bulletin” 


Hal H. King has been appointed ai- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. For several years he has been 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, 
ee representative. At one time 

r. King was. advertising manager of 
the C. L. Best Tractor Company, ‘San 
Leandro, Calif. 


Washington Advertising Busi- 
ness Moves to Oregon 


The Martin Advertising Service, 
Walla Walla, ash., has moved to 
Salem, Oreg. George T. Pierce. has 
resigned as advertising manager of the 
Bend, Oreg., Bulletin to me man- 
ager of the.company. . R. H. Martin 
will be in charge of sales promotion. 


L. C. Lincoln, Advertising 
Manager, Fada Radio 


L. C. Lincoln, for more than seven 
ears advertising manager of the Sonora 
Phonteragh Company, New York, has 
been appointed advertising manager. of 
F. A. D. Andrea, Inc,, New York, man- 
ufacturer. of Fada radio products. 


J. D. Kenderdine Advanced by 
“The Survey” 


John D, Kenderdine, for the last 
five years circulation. manager of The 
Survey and Survey Graphic, both of 
New York, has been appointed business 
manager, succeedin, rthur Kellogg, 
who becomes managing editor. 


J. B. Heth, Western Manager, 
“The New Yorker” 
James B. Heth, recently with the Chi- 
cago office of Harper's Bazar, has been 
appointed Western manager of The New 
orker, New York, with offices at 
Chicago. 
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lf You Have Colors, 
Sail Under Them! 


E YOUR plans for the coming 
season contemplate color, you will 
find the ultimate perfection in color- 
reproduction in THE SUNDAY 
WORLD COLOR GRAVURE. 


The distribution of 600,000 faithful 
reproductions of your package, your 
product, or both, in the greatest te- 
tall market of the country is the 
most powerful sales-factor purchase- 
able as a single unit. 


In greater New York, THE WORLD 
GRAVURE has a larger circulation 
than The Times and The Herald 
Tribune combined. It carries the full 
effect of national advertising into 
one of the most profitable marketsin 
existence, with an intensity of cover- 
age which renders its use virtually 
imperative where adequate repre- 
sentation is required. 


A WORLD man will be glad to show 
recent examples of color-gravure 
reproduction on request. 


The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Commerce 
Yearbook for 1925 Is 
Now Ready 


Washington Burcau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE Commerce Yearbook for 
1925, just published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, is the 
fourth annual issue of the treatise. 
The book is more comprehensive 
than any previous issue, and there 
is no doubt that it will prove to 
be of more value for reference 
and a greater assistance in laying 
out long-range programs for the 
stabilization of industry and trade. 
The main value of the book to 
sales and advertising managers and 
to business executives is that it 
combines in a siigle volume a great 
deal of information and statistical 
data from many varied sources. 
Large quantities of material were 
drawn from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of -Agriculture, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Inter- 
state Commerce’.Commission, the 
U. S. Shipping Board, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, a number of 
trade associations and many trade 
journals. 

The summary of the Yearbook 
gives as the basic reason for the 
greater volume of business the fact 
that there has been increasing 
efficiency in industry and ¢om- 
merce, It also states that a par- 
ticular characteristic of 1925 busi- 
ness was its steadiness throughout 
the year. The summary also 
presents this significant statement: 

“Recent careful ‘calculations in- 
dicate that whereas the number of 
wage-earners in our factories in- 
creased about 27 per cent between 
1914 and 1923, the output—in 
terms of quantitative volume and 
not in money value—increased at 
least 60 per cent. In other words, 
production per wage-earner em- 
ployed advancéd by approximately 
one-fourth... Even in the short 
period’ between 1919 and~1923, the 
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output per wage-earner in our fac. 

tories increased about per cent, 

and there is no doubt that the 
census of 1925, data for which 
are not yet complete, will show a 
continuance of this basic progress, 

The principal immediate factors 
contributing are greater efficiency 
of the wage-earners themselves, 

improved management, more 
scientific methods and waste elimi- 

nation, and greater use of capital 
as an aid to human effort. The 
most encouraging feature of this 
progress in American industry js. 
the fact that its ultimate causes 
are of a continuing and cumulative 
character, the most fundamental 
being the advance in. educational 
standards and in scientific re- 
search.” 

As with previous issues, the 
Yearbook presents a discussion of 
domestic business—production, em- 
ployment, wholesale and_ retail 
prices and costs of living—and then 
gives the. significant facts and in- 
formation regarding foreign trade 
with the major countries. In ad- 
dition, there is not an important 
manufactured product which is not 
adequately treated from a statis- 
tical and economic viewpoint. 

One particularly interesting fea- 
ture of the book is its reporting of 
new industrial movements and in- 
dustries. For instance, there is a 
discussion of the progress in sim- 
plification, a chapter devoted to 
communication in which the prog- 
ress of radio.is outlined, and men- 
tion of the fact that the trans- 
mission of pictures by wire is now 
commercially -available between 
New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

Other unusual features of the 
book are statistical reports on pub- 
lishing and advertising, the busi- 
ness done by land telegraph com- 


chapter devoted to: aeronautics. 
The Yearbook for 1925 contains 
752 pages which present a com- 
plete outline of the business of the 
United States during the year. It 
is bound in cloth and copies will 
be delivered postpaid for $1 each, 
by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Gaveragpens Printing Office, 
Washington, D.. CG. 
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the of New Orleans newspapers are eloquent 

mn of of the reader confidence enjoyed by 

= The Times-Picayune. 

then When Mr. and Mrs. New Orleans invest 

A their :‘money in a “want-ad" they are 
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rtant & of just which paper will reach the greatest 

$ not numbér of prospects. That's why, dur- 

—_ ing the first seven months of 1926, they 
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ty newspaper and 66% more than in all the 


other local papers combined, seven issues 
a week against twenty. 


Experienced and thoughtful advertisers know that the 
dominant classified medium is in most cases the most - 
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On August 22, 1925, the last 
weekly Country Gentleman was 
issued with a circulation of a 
little over 800,000. 


In the single year that has passed 
the circulation of the monthly 
Country. Gentleman has grown 
to 1,300,000. 


And it is still growing. 


xOUNMTY (jentleman 


The Modern Magazinefor Modern Farm Families 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
B San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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It isn’t true that every 
one of more than 700,000 
families, who subscribe to 
BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS, read it from 
cover to cover, but you 
would get that impression 


from the letters these 
subscribers write. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T, MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 





When the Salesman Turns Letter 
Writer 
Should He Be Encouraged and Aided—and If So, How? 
By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


T is an unusual salesman who 

doesn’t tire of sales solicita- 
tion periodically and endeavor to 
accomplish the same thing by 
writing the trade letters of his 
own concoction. Likewise, it is 
an unusual territory and product 
that doesn’t compel a salesman 
occasionally to set himself down 
and confirm a quotation; write up 
a proposal, complicated or other- 
wise; advise a prospect of de- 
livery ; or pass On some other type 
of information. To be sure, the 


home office is better equipped to 
do this sort of thing and would 
rather the salesman called on them 
for aid—but often, time or some 
' other element enters into it, mak- 
ing it impossible for the salesman 


to do so. 

Many salesmen handle the letter 
writing phase of their work in 
an admirable fashion and greatly 
increase their sales and the good- 
will of their concern through the 
letters they write. Other sales- 
men have a distaste for writing 
letters or just naturally can’t write 
them but think they can. IIl-will 
and loss of accounts result from 
their work. 

What is the solution? Should 
salesmen be forbidden or dis- 
couraged in their letter writing? 
Or, on the other hand, should the 
home office take an interest in 
their efforts and do all possible to 
make them better writers? I will 
deal with the phase that encour- 
ages letter writing—not to excess 
of course—and will attempt to 
outline a suitable plan whereby all 
salesmen may not only become 
better letter writers but become 
better acquainted with their prod- 
ucts, 

It is assumed at the outset that 
all manufacturers have capable 
correspondents at the home office 
—correspondents who clearly un- 
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derstand the construction and ap- 
plication of their products—not 
mere parrots who use the cata- 
logue and other pieces of litera- 
ture as material in writing letters. 
These correspondents should know 
as much and preferably more 
about the products than the sales- 
men—if they don’t, they are not 
filling their position as well as 
they might. 


RULE NUMBER ONE 


Now, then, assuming that we 
have capable correspondents at the 
home office, the first rule to put 
into effect is (1) Insist that every 
salesman get a copy. of every 
letter going into his ‘territory, 
whether it be a sales letter, letter 
of complaint, collection letter or 
an acknowledgment. These letters 
will not only keep the salesman 
advised of the true condition of 
his territory as concerns pros- 
pects, adjustments, deliveries and 
collections, but will have a ten- 
dency indirectly to show him how 
letters covering these various ram- 
ifications of business must be writ- 
ten to retain good-will, secure 
orders, secure collections and the 
like. His constant reading and re- 
reading of these letters will make 
the necessary mental impressions 
until before he realizes it, he finds 
himself using many of the same 
expressions. In fact, it has been 
known that salesmen will save cer- 
tain letters awaiting the time when 
they will have to handle a similar 
situation by mail. 

To be sure, this plan requires 
some time before it will show re- 
sults. Consequently, the sooner it 
is started, the quicker the benefit 
becomes an actuality. 

We have only taken care of 
part of the sales force by in- 
augurating this plan of providing 
the, salesmen with the carbon 
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copies of letters, because all sales- 
men do not respond to the same 
treatment. There will be some 
men on the force who will not 
read these carbon copies. Others 
will give them but a glance read- 
ing. These men, consequently, do 
not become the letter writers you 
wish. How are they to be taught? 

Easy! When it comes their turn 
to write a letter, their natural dis- 
like of letters in general may 
prompt them to read the letter 
book with which each salesman 
has been furnished. The letter 
book is a small edition of the letter 
book used by the correspondents 
at the home office. It is a loose- 
leaf book containing many num- 
bered paragraphs which can be in- 
corporated in letters regardless of 
numerical sequence, and yet make 
sense. For example, in the letter 
book we have a page or two con- 
taining paragraphs devoted to each 
of the following subjects: 


. Opening paragraphs. 

. Application of products. 
. Sales arguments. 

. Collections. 

. Adjustments. 

. Deliveries. 

. Complimentary closes. 


In order to explain this more 
clearly, a few examples of open- 
ing paragraphs are given: 


“In order to furnish you with the in- 
formation you ask for in your letter, with 
the least possible delay, I am taking the 
liberty of writing you instead of send- 
ing your letter on to the home office.” 


“As I personally inspected your condi- 
tions, the home office has pas: on to me 
your letter so that the correct informa- 
tion concerning the installation of your 
Barrett Portable Elevator is given you.” 


“Yours is an unusual situation, that 
is why the home office has asked me 
to write and tell you why the Barrett 
Portable Elevator best suits your need.” 


By having the salesmen use 
these paragraphs, executives are 
assured that stilted phrases of the 


garden variety will be entirely 
eliminated, or as nearly as possible, 
from all letters that go out. 

Of course, before the plan is 
entirely successful, it is necessary 
to insist that carbon copies of all 
letters written by salesmen to the 
trade be mailed to the home office. 
These carbon copies should be 
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carefully read and whenever nec- 
essary, suggestions should fe 
passed on to the salesmen telling 
them how their letters can be im- 
proved. Helpful criticism prop- 
erly passed on will be welcome and 
better letters are bound to result. 

There is still another phase of 
letter writing as concerns sales- 
men that we must consider. Prac- 
tically all salesmen get the direct- 
mail bug at some time or another 
and try their hand at it. Direct 
mail, as we know, is a science in 
itself, and hence it is not surpris- 
ing that when the salesman tries 
it, the results are not entirely as 
he would hope. Perhaps the best 
way to make any salesman’s di- 
rect-mail advertising venture suc- 
cessful is by having the advertis- 
ing department prepare the letters 
even down to running them off. 
The Barrett-Cravens Company 
has just recently hit upon a 
happy means of satisfying its sales- 
men in this direction. The plan, in 
addition to providing the sales- 
men with processed letters to mail 
out, assures them of a fairly thor- 
ough circularizing of industries at 
a time these industries are busy. 
Besides, it provides a personalized, 
localized letter campaign that is 
hard to beat. Here is how it 
works: 

_ Each week we publish a bulle- 
tin containing sales notes of in- 
terest to the salesmen. Attached 
to the bulletin are fifteen copies 
—all alike—of a letter intended 
for an industry that available in- 
formation indicates is active at 
that time of the year. The letter 
is processed on a special letter- 
head containing a picture of a 
Barrett Lift-truck or Portable 
Elevator in use in the industry to 
which the letter is written. 

On receipt of the letters, the 
salesmen are asked to consult their 
classified telephone directory for 
the names and addresses of the 
concerns in that particular field. 
If they find there are’ more than 
fifteen of such concerns in their 
territory, they are expected to re- 
quest such additional copies of 
the letter as they need. They ad- 
dress their own envelopes, sign 
their name and address and tele- 
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AGENT AMAZED AT RAPIDITY 
OF EXAMINER AD-RESPONSE 


40%, DISTRIBUTION 
WON IN 5 WEEKS 


Los Angeles Examiner advertis- 
ing not only creates a veritable 
tidal-wave of consumer-demand, it 
goes further. It knocks over 
dealer-resistance, so that distribu- 
tion problems are reduced to the 
lowest possible factor. 


That is the conclusion of John 
M. Dolph & Associates, advertising 
agents of Los Angeles, who chose 
The Los Angeles Examiner exclu- 
sively to carry their recent Gates 
Cleanser campaign, and who had 
the following to say, when the first 
returns were in: 


“As you know, we are placing 
this business exclusively with The 
Examiner, so we have a pretty 
definite check on what has been 
accomplished. I have never seen 
a product respond more rapidly to 
advertising stimulation than this 
one has. 


“Our dealer resistance has been 
practically nil, and the gaining of 
distribution has gone over in a way 
the most hopeful of us would have 
hesitated to prophesy. We estimate 
a forty per cent distribution cover- 
age has been gained in five weeks 
on this modest campaign which has 
never exceeded ten inches to the 
advertisement.” 





IDEAL MEDIUM 
FOR REACHING 
HOME, HE SAYS 


“@NHALE up 
Ba 
The Examiner 
as the house- 
wife’s medium in 
Los Angeles!’’ 


So enthused 
. W. Chew, 
285 Madison 
Tidy, Lae | Ree 
or’ , Eas 
ern represen- lea 
tative for The ons SP 
Examiner, when 
he heard of the splendid re- 
sults achieved by Gates Cleanser 
through that paper. 


“Nobody buys a product like 
this but women, and then only 
women of the home,’”’ Chew said. 
“This, with hundreds of = 
and present indications of e 
Examiner’s high standing among 
the women who do the buying, 
should obtain 100% of all home- 
products advertising for this 
great newspaper.” 




















SERVICE DEPT. 
LENDS ITS AID 


337 dealers were interviewed by The 
Examiner’s Merchandising Service De- 
partment in the interest of the Gates 
Cleans paign, according to Mer- 
chandise Manager Harold H. Scott, 
yesterday. Other forms of ration 
were: Merchandising the advertising in 
advance; —— daily reports 
dealer-reaction to salesmanager pro- 
motion in The Southwestern Merchant, 
circulated to over 15,000 retailers in 
Southern California, and the installation 
of 325 Examiner News Pictorial Ser- 
vice Displays in key locations throughout 
Los Angeles. 











Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Missouri 
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phone number to the letters, and 
mail them. No fill-in is necessary 
as each salutation is processed 
with the body of the letter. Each 
week the letters are to a different 
industry. Thus, in a year’s time, 
fifty industries will be covered. 

This is how one of the letters 
reads: 


To the Superintendent of the Plant. 
Dear Sir: 

Do you know how the lift-truck system 
can be made to operate in a Furniture 
Manufacturing plant? 

Although we have made over 400 in- 
stallations we only recently secured this 
complete story from one of the largest 
manufacturers. Here is how they save 
handling costs: 


‘As the different parts are cut in the 
machine room they are piled on lift- 
truck platforms and either stored in 
that manner or put right into produc- 
tion, as the case may be. If going 
right into production they are taken to 
the shaping room where the parts pass 
from one machine to another—always 
being transferred direct from the plat- 
form, through the machine and onto 
an empty platform on the opposite side 
of the operator. They never are 
piled on the floor. That eliminates un- 
necessary handlings. 

From the shaping room these loaded 
platforms of pieces are taken to the 
cabinet makers to be assembled into 
finished pieces of furniture. , 

The lift-truck also plays a prominent 
part in the veneer room, as it facili- 
tates the storing of veneer and its 
handling in the glueing room—table 
tops, drawer ends, etc. 


If you are doubtful as to the saving 
possible in your plant let me go over 
your conditions and assist you in deter- 
mining whether it will be advisable to 
try a Barrett Lift-truck for 30 or 60 
days free of charge and without any ob- 
ligation to buy. ~ 

Very truly yours, 


Our reason for not sending more 
than fifteen letters with each 
bulletin is because in some terri- 
tories there are even fewer than 
that number of concerns engaged 
in that business. For example, 
take furniture manufacturers. Our 
Rockford, Buffalo and Grand 
Rapids salesmen have use for one 
or two hundred furniture letters, 
but the Oklahoma City and EI 
Paso salesman can’t find use for 
more than two or three letters. 
Then, too, there are some sales- 
men who won’t send out any let- 
ters—in their case, we only waste 
fifteen instead of a greater quan- 
tity. (The plan is not a com- 
pulsory one.) 


When we introduced the plan 
we pointed out that here was , 
direct-mail campaign made to 
order—letters written by an ex. 
pert. The only work they had was 
consulting the telephone directory, 
addressing the envelopes, and 
signing the letters. Their only 
expense is the stamps involved, 
which need not exceed thirty cents 
a week. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize, 
if your salesmen show letter writ- 
ing inclinations, encourage them to 
the point where they are not spend- 
ing too much time in the office 
instead of on the street. En- 
courage this inclination by pa- 
tiently teaching them in an indi- 
rect manner how to write better 
letters and thus make better pro- 
ducing salesmen of them. Don't 
try to discourage the letter writ- 
ing habit. You can’t. -If a man 
wants to write letters, he will do 
so in spite of everything. 


P. E. O’Connor to Direct Sales 
of Columbian Steel Tank 


The Columbian Steel Tank Company, 
Kansas City, has appointed Patrick 
E. O’Connor national sales manager. 
Until recently he was in charge of the 
petroleum group, national sales depart- 
ment of the White Motor Company, 
Cleveland. Previous to that he served 
several years with the sales force of 
the Lucey Manufacturing Corporation. 


New Company Takes Over 


Fairmont, W. Va., Papers 

The Fairmont Newspaper Publishing 
Company, has been fecmed at Fair- 
mont, . Va., to take over the effects 
and good-will of the West Virginian 
and the Times, of that city. W. J 
Wiegel, president of the West Vir. 
g-nian, is president of the new company. 


Toy Account for W. I. Tracy 
Agency 

The Ted Toy-lers, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., manufacturer of Ted-Toys for 
children, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and business papers will be used. 


Signal Account for Minneapolis 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Gris- 
wold Safety Signal Company, Minneapo- 
lis, manufactuter of automatic traffic 
control equipment, has been placed 
with W. arren Anderson, advertising 
agency, of that city. 
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In the 
Exclusive 


Radio 
dealer field 
Radio Retailing brings to you the 
buying power of this big store 
—and 5,749 others 


HERE are 3 Haynes-Griffin stores—2 in New 

York City and the other in Chicago. The 43rd 

Street, New York, store alone did a gross radio 
business in 1925 of nearly $1,000,000. The Brame of 
sixteen set manufacturers and many manufacturers of 
parts and accessories comprise the stock carried. 

The sales manager directs the selling activities of 
four inside and four outside salesmen. A service de- 
partment consisting of eleven men, three in the shop 
and eight outside, is maintained. 

Mr. John W. Griffin, President, says of Radio Retail- 
ing, “I find the editorial and news of the industry par- 
ticularly valuable and interesting. I am influenced in 
the selection of new merchandise by the advertising 
pages of Radio Retailing. Radio Retailing is, more than 
any other single factor, intelligibly pointing the way 
toward bigger and better things for the Radio industry. 








stores in all parts of the country that receive 

Radio Retailing. The proprietors of these stores 
read Radio Retailing’s editorial and advertising pages 
and are influenced by them. 

Radio Retailing has the largest total and paid circula- 
tion (30,000 total—17,160 paid) of any radio trade pub- 
lication. Radio advertisers spent more money for 
advertising in the July issue of Radio Retailing than 
they did in the next five trade publications carrying 
radio combined. If you have a radio marketing or 
advertising problem, put it up to 


* a o 
Radio Retailing 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
473 Tenth Avenue, New York City 


"T sor store is only one of the 5,749 exclusive radio 
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In_ Cosmopolitan Homes . . , 





Cosmopolitan Homes 
Every Year Send Many 
Pupils Into Private 
Schools Like This 





), 1926 
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The Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Penn., is one of the four hundred 
schools that have advertised consistently in Cosmopolitan for years 


of the outstanding features 
bsmopolitan is its School 
ment. Private schools each 
“se mores money in Cos- 
tans than.» in» any other 
ine, 


dvertising is keyed. It must 
tesults—and results from 
ght families—families who 
ford to send their children 


to private schools. 

What does this mean to the gen- 
eral advertiser? 

It means, again, that through 
Cosmopolitan you reach an au- 
dience of 1,500,000 families— 
who have both buying power and 
the desire to better themselves— 
a remarkably worthwhile market 
either for luxuries or necessities. 
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‘*Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 
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In the Directory Libraries Throughout 
the United States and Canada 


The service of your City Directory is method of exchange between members 
not confined to your community, nor of the Association of North American 
its usefulness restricted to the citizens Directory Publishers. It has been 
of your city. Its circulation popularized by extensive 
is nation wide. It broad- advertising. 
casts facts about the people “Directory Library Privi- 
and place it represents every- lege Cards’’ entitle holders 
where business is . done, to free consultation of the 
through over 450 Directory City Directories in this half 
Libraries located in the chief million dollar chain of in- 
trading centers of the U. S. : formation bureaus. Ask for 
and Canada. Thus the in- This trade mark appears one of these cards on your 
j : : in directories of leading . . 
formation it contains, and publishers business letterhead and give 
your sales message if it is us the names of your branch 
there, is available daily to a total pop- managers so that they may be supplied. 
ulation of over 30,000,000 people. A list of the library locations accom- 
This library system is maintained by a _ panies each card. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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Farm Women Are Becoming 
Expert Buyers 


A Report of a Recent Meeting of 2,000 Farm Folks Which Shows How 
Farm Women Are Being Developed into Better Prospects 
for Advertised Merchandise 


By Goldie Green 


Farm and Ranch 


Associate Editor, 


RECENTLY returned from 

the South Texas Short Course 
held at Medium Hereford Ranch 
near San Antonio. This meeting is 
held under the direction of the ex- 
tension service of the A. & M. Col- 
lege to serve the South and South- 
west section of Texas, and the 
clubs doing extension service work 
under county farm agents and 
home demonstration agents. 

Two thousand people attended— 
farmers, stockmen and their fam- 
ilies. They got five to six hours’ 
earnest demonstrations on agri- 
cultural phases each of the three 
days, July 14, 15 and 16. 

Program features were along 
phases of livestock, field crops, 
etc. for men and boys—and were 
good. I was most keenly inter- 
ested in the programs for women 
and girls. Miss Lola. Blair, food 
specialist, extension service, A. & 
M. College, gave demonstrations in 
correct table service—illustrating 
how a table should be set. Farm 
women of Texas, it was stated, 
are surely improving their homes 
by taking part in the kitchen con- 
tests, making the dining-room 
more attractive and buying the 
brands of silverware that can be 
purchased at moderate cost for 
family usage. Miss Blair stressed 
the fact that almost any family of 
average circumstances can afford 
silverware for the table. She ex- 
plained the tests for table linen, 
which brought many questions 
from the women. 

Mrs. Bernice Claytor, home im- 
provement specialist, had excellent 
facilities for giving her kitchen 
demonstrations, as the arrange- 
ment committee had placed a 
modern kitchen equipment on the 
platform. There was a modern 
oil stove, cabinet, sink, kitchen 
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utensils to fill every need, and a 
Frigidaire exhibit. All of the 
equipment attracted much atten- 
tion, but the greatest point of in- 
terest, I suppose due to its being 
rather newer to most of the wo- 
men, was the Frigidaire. This 
piece of equipment was given 
prominence on the platform, and 
the women scrutinized it most in- 
terestedly, asking numerous ques- 
tions. Logically, this is a piece of 
equipment that will always inter- 
est the farm women, for their 
problems of handling milk, butter 
or cream, dressed poultry, eggs, 
etc.; is to have sufficient ice on the 
farm. The point (which I listened 
in on) to learn their viewpoint, 
seemed to be generally that they 
considered the Frigidaire might 
really prove a saving to them, but 
none séemed to know how to fig- 
ure the saving. 


FARM WOMEN NOW HAVE OWN 
MONEY 


Since farm women are in club 
work and are making much of 


their own spending money in 
Texas, their line of conversation 
has changed. I used to hear so 
many of them say: “I wish I 
could afford it, but my husband 
may not make a good crop.” 

Now their remarks are along 
this line: “I will have my own 
money when I cull my flock and 
market some of my canned goods, 
and I intend to purchase some 
new equipment for my home.: I 
want to know though, how much 
I can save by buying it.” 

Which goes to prove that the 
farm woman is logically, from 
training and occupation, a busi- 
ness person, who figures cost, 
profit and loss in her buying. 

Modern canning equipment was 
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shown and it was amazing to hear 
the ‘reports from the women— 
the sum saved by canning the 
surplus vegetables and fruits, and 
what it has meant to them in hav- 
ing money to spend for home im- 
provements. Canning has proved 
to be the key that has unlocked 
the door to a better pantry for 
farm women. Women were urged 
to purchase modern equipment for 
this home work. 

Mrs. Claytor also gave demon- 
strations on making over old fur- 
niture, explaining the use of 
varnishes, paints, enamels, etc. This 
is a very important phase of club 
work, as hundreds of women and 
girls compete in home improve- 
ment contests, The results are 
far-reaching, for it is said that 
usually each one who competes in- 
fluences ten other homes to im- 
prove surroundings and _ interior. 
At this phase of the program, the 
many questions asked by the wo- 
men and girls were about how to 
mix the paints for different colors 
—how to make painted gifts— 
what kind of paint-brush to use. 
One general complaint was “my 
work usually shows the lap of 
the brush,” or “my paint-brush 
sheds.” Good paints, and good 
brushes were urged. 

Mrs. Dora Russell Barnes, 
clothing specialist, extension ser- 
vice, A. & M. College, gave in- 
structive talks on “How to Shop” 
and “What to Shop For.” She 
emphatically urged the purchase of 
advertised brands of linens, for 
both table and bed—and gave the 
test for pure linen; for mixed 
linen; gave points on purchasing 
certain brands of sheeting and the 
“whys and wherefores” all elicit- 
ing much interest among the 
women. 

Other interesting features of the 
meeting were talks on fast colors 
for cotton wash fabrics and em- 
broidery threads, also on dyes of 
all kinds. It seems that a great 
many women have not sufficient 
confidence to attempt to dye cloth- 
ing in delicate colors, and many 
questions were asked about this. 
They, or rathér the majority, were 
surprised to learn that the Tintex 
Dye has a special dye for silks 


that does not dye the lace on gar. 
ments (silk garments). The soap 
dyes seemed most popular with 
the women and girls because the 
usual dyes require boiling. 

Inasmuch as hooked rugs are jp 
such demand, women were espe- 
cially interested in knowing jus 
how to secure best results with 
dyes, as beautiful color schemes 
are worked into the patterns. Win. 
ter evenings coming on, there will 
be much need for the large 
needles for making rugs. 

Miss Mildred Horton, State 
home demonstration agent of ex. 
tension service of A. & M. Ci 
lege, instead of giving an 
eloquent lecture with high souni- 
ing title, gave a most practical 
and instructive demonstration, on 
proper shoes for women and girls 
—using charts from Cantilever 
and arch supporter manufacturers 
and not hesitating to urge the 
women and girls to study brands 
of shoes before buying. Farm 
women are buying modern home 
equipment, and just so are they 
going to buy the right kind of 
shoes when they learn more about 
the benefits to be derived. 

I visited among the women and 
girls during rest hours and ob- 
served there, just the’ same cold 
creams, powders, rouges and lo- 
tions, as I have observed at camps 
of town and city girls and women. 
Which all goes to show they are 
taking care of their skin just a 
other women. Silk stockings were 
drying from the ropes of the 
tents; advertised brands of bath- 
ing suits and caps were in evi- 
dence, as the camp had a natural 
swimming pool. 

And Kodaks! It seemed every 
girl had a Kodak “shooting the 
camp.” 


Death of Frank G. Bell 
Frank G. Bell, president and general 
manager of the Savannah, Ga., News, 
died suddenly at Savannah on August 
11. Mr. Bell was born in Alexandria, 
Va., and entered the service of the 
News in 1883, as advertising solicitor, 
later becoming advertising manager, 
then business manager and Enally presi: 
dent. He was sixty-seven years of age. 
Mr. Bell had been a president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso 
ciation, and a director of the American 

Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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Original Trade-Marks Which 
Cannot Be Registered 


They Are Disqualified Because Their Use Would Confuse the 
Buying Public 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


IX selecting a trade-mark, many 
manufacturers have been care- 
ful not to infringe any existing 
mark, only to find that their mark 
is disqualified for registration be- 
cause its use would be confusing 
to the public. Several decisions by 
the Patent Office, handed down 
within the last few weeks, em- 
phasize the importance of this fac- 
tor in trade-marking. These de- 
cisions indicate that it is not 
enough to select a mark that is 
unlike any existing mark applied 
to goods of the same classification, 
but care should be taken to adopt 
a mark which, in its impression, 
will not create confusion with re- 
gard to any other mark. 

The reason for this rule was 
excellently defined by Assistant 
Commissioner Moore in one of the 
decisions mentioned. This was in 
the case of the Cleveland Varnish 
Company, opposed by the Egyptian 
Lacquer Manufacturing Company, 
in which it was held that the for- 
mer is_ entitled to register 
“Pharaoh” as a trade-mark for 
lacquers, notwithstanding the prior 
adoption by the ese company of 
“Egyptian,” “Sph phynx ” “Pyra- 
mid,” “Obelisk,” 
“Cairo,” with several representa- 
tions. 
In his decision, the Assistant 
Commissioner said that the marks 
were not suggestive of the goods, 
that they were not alike in ap- 
pearance or sound when pro- 
nounced, and that the opposer is 
not entitled to exclude all others 
dealing in the same class of goods 
from associating with their 
products any mark suggestive of 
any of the scenes, traditions or 
historical events occurring in 
Egypt, at least from and includ- 
ing the reign of the. Pharaohs 
down to the present. time. He 
then added: . 

“The identity or resemblance of 


“Nile,” and © 


trade-marks may be ascertained 
only by comparison of the marks 
with each other. If the one mark 
creates in the mind a picture cor- 
responding to the _ essential 
characteristics of the other, or jf 
both suggest the same object of 
thought, they may be said to bear 
such resemblance to each other as 
to confuse the mind of the public, 
but not otherwise.” 

In this case, evidently, the ap. 
plicant for registration had taken 
the necessary precaution; but in 
the case of the mark “Lavalon” 
it was shown that its use would 
cause confusion because of the 
prior use of a similar mark. 

Maude Agnes Mingus Wheeler 
applied for registration of this 
mark for hair rinse powders and 
tints, and registration was opposed 
by William Waltke & Company 
who claimed that it would inter- 
fere with their mark “Lava” for 
hand and bath soaps. 


“LAVALON” NOT REGISTRABLE 


First Assistant Patent Commis- 
sioner Kinnan held that “Lavalon” 
was not registrable. The grounds 
of the decision were that the goods 
were of the same _ descriptive 
properties and the marks so 
similar that purchasers would be 
likely to presume that the appli- 
cant’s product was a species of 
goods having a name or notation 
slightly varied from the opposer's 
mark, but both having the same 
origin. He then emphasized the 
similarity of the marks, and called 
attention to the likelihood of con- 
fusion by this statement : 

“While ‘Lava’ may be somewhat 
suggestive of the use of soap in 
cleansing, yet, generally speaking, 
the trade-mark may be said to be 
fanciful, and purchasers _ being 
familiar with opposer’s ‘product 
and considering it high grade 
and, therefore, desirable would, 
upon seeing the applicant’s goods 
with the latter’s notation thereon, 
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THE BIG PARADE , 
HAS TURNED INTO 


MAIN STREET! A name of tremen- 
dous importance. It is not merely a 
name— it is a market. All towns under 
25,000 are “Main Street.” 


National leaders in business have be- 
come fully conscious of the vast size of 
the Main Street market. Here, fifteen 
and a half million families buy for 63% 
of the homes in America. 

They know that Main Street is where 
the next year’s big increase in business 
is to be developed. 

They have learned that in this market 
there is no price-cutting. 


CHICAGO: 608 S. Dearborn St. 


%TOUSEHOL 


“THE MAGAZINE 

















KTIONAL ADVERTISING 
AIN STREET 


They have investigated and found 
that in this market THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE is by far the most influen- 
tial. 


Its circulation, the largest, is 1,650,000 
—-concentrated on Main Street. 


This concentrated influence is play- 
ing a big part in the plans of the above 
important advertisers who, along with 
many others, have joined in the big 
parade on Main Street through The 
Household Magazine—formore business. 


Let us bring you the evidence. 


NEW YORK: 120 W. 42nd St. 


AGAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET” 
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be led to think the latter goods 
were put out by the opposer com- 
pany.” 

Another decision by Assistant 
Commissioner Moore held that the 
prior use and _ registration by 
Salant & Salant, Inc., of the words 
“Uncle Sam,” together with a con- 
ventional representation, as a trade- 
mark for negligee shirts, did not 
constitute a ground for cancella- 
tion of the registration by the 
Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany of the words “Uncle Fuller” 
as a trade-mark for work-shirts, 
or the registration of Samuel 
Zalis of the words “Uncle Willie” 
as a trade-mark for shirts and 
underwear. In this decision, Mr. 
Moore commented on the fact that, 
in the public mind, there is but one 
“Uncle Sam,” an_ international 
celebrity, familiar to all through- 
out the civilized world by his 
striking personality and unique 
costume, and added: 

“Assuming that the term ‘Uncle 
Willie’ does in fact stand for some 
particular person or class, still 
there could be no confusion in the 
public mind between an Uncle 
Willie and an Uncle Sam. Uncle 
Sam would never be mistaken for 
Uncle Willie, nor would Uncle 
Willie be mistaken for Uncle Sam. 
One who would be mistaken or 
confused as between the two would 
have no power of discrimination.” 

Again, in the case of the 
Spencerian Pen Company against 
the Spencene Corporation of 
America, Assistant Commissioner 
Moore held that the latter is not 
entitled to register the word 
“Spencene,” written in script 
type, as a trade-mark for writing 
ink, in view of the prior use by 
the Spencerian Pen Company of 
the word “Spencerian” as a trade- 
mark for goods of the same 
descriptive properties. Among 
other reasons for his decision 
Mr. Moore said: 

“The word ‘Spencene’ closely re- 
sembles the word ‘Spencerian,’ 
both in appearance and sound, and 
would be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the 
public.” 

In a 
Assistant 


First 
Kinnan 


similar - decision, 
Commissioner 


held that the Stanley Works 
not entitled to register, as a trade 
mark for planes, a notation cons 
sisting of “The color red appli 
to the handle and knob of planes? 
in view of the prior practice ¢ 
the Millers Falls Company of 
coloring a distinctive part of 
tools red, and the remaining part! 
black. The principal factor of this: 
decision is as follows: 

“The goods on which the 
poser uses its mark are, at least 
many of them, woodworking tog 
while the plane upon which the 
applicant uses its mark is, likewise, 
a woodworking tool. These tools) 
would be.used largely by the same 
class of people, ing 
mechanics, and 
mechanics would be reasonably exe 
pert in distinguishing the 5° 
produced by the opposer 
those produced by the applicant) 
yet it is thought there would be 
inevitable confusion if the marks” 
of both companies appeared upon 
this class of tools.” 


New Advertising Business for’ 
New Orleans 


The Martin-Gessner Advertising | 
Agency is the name of a new advertis 
ing business which has been started at” 
New Orleans by Alan R. Martin and 
Leonard E. Gessner. 

Mr. Martin, who was recently an ae) 
count executive with Bauerlein, Inc, 
New Orleans advertising agency, i§ 
president, and Mr. Gessner, who also 
was with the Bauerlein agency, a7 
business manager, is vice-president and 
treasurer. 


American Newspaper for 
Shanghai 


The United States Department of} 
Commerce reports that plans are being” 
made to publish an American daily) 
newspaper at Shanghai, China. A 
name for it has not been decided upom 
as yet. The company to be incorpot-] 
ated will be known as The American 
Publishing Company. 


W. E. Gonzales, President, 
Columbia, S. C., “State” 


William E. Gonzales, editor of the 
Columbia, _ S. . State, has been) 
elected president of that paper, suc- 
ceeding his brother, the late Ambrose | 
E. Gonzales. Mrs. Lucie B. Gonzales ™ 
is vice-president. F. C. Withers, busi- 
ness manager of the State, is now 
secretary-treasurer. : 
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The Staff of Lig | 


New consideration will be given the new / ® 
cooking ways in Delineator Home Institute © 


Directed by oe 
T Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


R all who are qualified to judge, Mrs. Bentley is 
regarded as the final authority in applied domestic 
science. 

Her directorship of the new Delineator Home In- 
stitute is assurance that all information published on 
foods and equipment is not only chosen with care but 
has first been put to practical test. 

The scope of the Institute is defined by Mrs. Bentley 
in the October Delineator in the following words: 

“This new Delineator Home Institute is planned 
to be as broad as the home itself. In its pages all that 
has to do with the technique of home-making will be 
considered— foods and good cookery, home manage- 
ment and engineering.” 

The entire top floor of the Butterick Building has 








COOKING BY 
ELECTRICITY 


New times, new ways, 
modern scientific methods 
will be tested and ex- 
plained in the new Dew 
lineator Home Institute. 














been made over to house the Institute, its Kit 
Laboratory and the other phases of its activity. 

Each month, starting with October, Delineatgp 
Home Institute will publish tested information of kegh 
value to the progressive housewife. 


7 7 7 


With the November issue, The Designer is combined 
with Delineator in one magazine, known as Deline 
The guaranteed circulation, from November, will” 
1,250,000. As the present combined circulation of¢ 
two magazines is. 1,700,000, the advertiser will, obvi- 
ously, for some time to come, be receiving sever 
hundred thousand excess circulation. is 


+ oo 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPA ry 
S. R. LATSHAW, President 


2 


BUTTERICK BUILDING 
+++ The entire fifteenth 
floor is given over tothe new 
Delineator Home Institute 











Doing the Unusual in Newspaper 
Typography 


Actobatic Set-Ups and Character Lettering, Hand-drawn, Do Much to 
Individualize the Newspaper Campaign 


By W. Livingston Larned 


EWSPAPER readers rubbed 
their eyes and blinked in 
astonishment, not long since, when 
they came upon an advertisement 
for the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 
The names of many famous local 
golf clubs had been made into a 
pattern, white on black 
background, as the 
frame-for a five-col- 
amn display. These 
names, in singularly 
unconventional _ style, 
were placed at angles. 
They danced and 
cavorted. They ran 
down-hill and up- 
ward. Sometimes a 
fame was partly cut 


away by the outer 
margin. It was much 
as if someone had 


taken a handful of 
white type and thrown 
it upon a black sur- 
face. 


All of this was 
merely the Cunard’s 
method of attracting 
unusual attention to a 
Special trip arranged 
for golfers. For once, 
lettering became more 
interesting than illus- 
tration. It was reck- 
oned, and shrewdly 
enough, that every 
member of a local 
golf club would look 
to see if his course 
Was mentioned. 

Ordinarily, it might 
be supposed that nothing could 
Quite take the place of illustrations, 
of figures and scenic pictures of 
many kinds. But the modern ad- 
Vertiser is discovering that with 
land-drawn lettering or unique 
typography, equally effective and 
Sometimes startling results are to 
be secured. And they are all the 
More compelling, because there are 
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not so many of their kind. 

“Saying it with text” has be- 
come as significant as “saying it 
with art.” As between the two, 
however, it may be safely stated 
that typographical effects are far 
more difficult to originate than 


NEW YORK GOLFERS SEARCHED THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
THE NAMES OF 


THEIR OWN CLUBS 


even elaborate figure compositions. 

There are, in the first place, 
definite limitations. Whatever is 
presented, in type, or artistic let- 
tering, must be readable. People 
are aggravated by set-ups that are 
too complex. They will go just 
so far with you, and then im- 
patience sets in. 


In the main, these more in- 
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teresting compositions of type 
alone, run counter to the conven- 
tional set-up. They break rules 
and they create new laws of their 
own. “Doing the unexpected” 
seems to be more important in such 
newspaper campaigns than almost 
any other trick or artifice. To 
catch the eye is the real problem, 
and one way to achieve this is to 
give individuality to what you say 
and the manner of saying it. 

The Cunard advertisement at- 
tracted widespread attention be- 
cause of those dancing white 
words. The necessary contrast was 
achieved. Typography on either 
side had a tendency to make this 
space all the more dominant. 

The typography of most adver- 
tising in newspapers does not at- 
tempt the unusual. It is set 
quietly and without tumult. Make 
words acrobatic in the face of this 
sameness and you have character, 
distinctiveness, a program of. your 
own. The surprising thing is that 
more advertisers do not grasp the 
opportunity. Typography can be 
made quite as forceful as the most 
unusual illustration. 

In a space two columns wide by 
approximately twice the depth, the 
advertisers of the Renault auto- 
mobile proved how hand-drawn let- 
tering, accompanied by no pictorial 
effects, could be made to “own 
the page.” A delicate line sur- 
rounded the advertisement. In the 
centre, the reading matter was 
placed at a pronounced angle, all 
drawn in a thoroughly original 
style. Sharply down from top to 
bottom and even breaking into this 
tilted square of text, was a black, 
decorative line, providing almost 
the effect of a unique pendulum. 

‘There was so much white space 
and the reading matter so auda- 
ciously violated every old rule 
of typography, that this adver- 
tisement became  pronouncedly 
prominent. Pictorial competition 
in no wise detracted from its dis- 
play value, and banks of reading 
type on one side resulted in giving 
all the more value to the areas of 
white space. 

One thing can be pointed out 
definitely as regards the newspaper 
campaign: The time has passed 
when mere brutality and size of 
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type gives the message dominance 
over the more modest composi. 
tions. This is almost a Paradox 
but students of visual reactions 
have come to this conclusion, and 
they base their impressions on the 
super-abundance of disorganized, 
blatant, ponderous, typographical 
and hand-lettered captioning, which 
makes of any newspaper page a 























A STRIKING ADVERTISEMENT SUCH AS 
THIS PRACTICALLY OWNS THE PAGE 
ON WHICH IT APPEARS 


veritable chaos of conflicting 
values. 

It was proved by one of these 
experts that in the advertisements 
on a single page, something like 
eighty different styles of type in 
as many sizes, were used. It 
actually wearied the eye to look 
from one to the other. 

Small wonder, then, that cer- 
tain discreet advertisers go in the 
opposite direction, typographically. 
and command attention through 
the acknowledged powers of re- 
straint. One of the most power- 
ful two-column displays I have 
seen recently, wedged into a mass 
of jumbo type and hand-drawn 
headlines, was set in very small, 
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isht-face type. The margins of 
aol were two inches wide, There 
was not so much as a break in the 
set formality of its composition. 
Even the initial letter was little 
larger than the text. And there 
was no border and no illustration 
of any kind. ta i 

The application of this idea to 
newspaper illustrations can 
checked up interestingly by ob- 
serving what has taken place in 
the long-continued series for Wes- 
son Oil. With a heavy percentage 
of black, detailed illustrations and 
typography everywhere in evi- 
dence, it was the Wesson plan to 
produce the most delicate, pen out- 
line drawings, accompanied by 
equally delicate type faces. These 
“blonde” advertisements have dom- 
inated wherever they have ap- 
peared and the stronger and more 
rugged the display competition, the 
more surely the Wesson idea holds 
its own. 

Adherence to simplicity in prob- 
lems typographical is apt to re- 
sult in display vigor, for the very 
reasons explained above. Fla- 
grantly brutal headlines and text 
defeat their own purpose, in a 
sense, because there are so many 
of them and because they “scream” 
so incessantly. It must be added 
that these principles are inter- 
locked with novelty of composi- 
tion, “plenty of white space,” and 
display resourcefulness. Small, 
light-face type alone, will not ac- 
complish it. 

The idea of slanted lines of text 
is a good one, where special em- 
phasis is desired. The very fact 
that the typography runs counter 
to forms which have been long 
traditional is sufficient to attract 
attention. The eye looks to see 
what it’s all about. With the body 
of a newspaper set in a conven- 
tional form, the sudden swing to 
a departure from this rule, invites 
inquisitive consideration. It could 
not be otherwise. 

In a series of two-column news- 
paper advertisements, the Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company includes 
as a feature of each display, 
some one important announcement, 
tacked on to the main message. 
These postscripts are astonish- 
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ingly conspicuous because they 
have been set at an angle. Al- 
though the space occupied by them 
is far less than the body of the 
advertisement, it is to them that 
the eye invariably turns first. 

It seems a rather difficult lesson 
to learn, as regards newspaper 
advertising typography, that a 
display gains in readability, 
strength and visual attraction, in 
proportion to the boiling-down 
process of type sizes and styles. 
It is far too easy to spot a layout 
with little zones of emphasis, but, 
in the aggregate, they muddle up 
the most deft composition. 


DON’T OVER-EMPHASIZE 


Over-emphasis in typography 
with a too-frequent interruption 
of the flow of the message is com- 
parable to the speaker who thun- 
ders out a smash word several 
times in each sentence. The ear 
tires of it just as the eye tires 
of constant repetition of typo- 
graphical emphasis. 

A Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer 
of steel partitions wished to use 
the large city newspapers, but re- 
alized that the space must be 
small. Otherwise, he could not 
carry out the program which had 
been advised. And this space was 
certain to seem smaller than it 
actually was—two columns, three 
inches in depth—when set adrift in 
the maze of: modern newspaper 
page typography, hand-lettering 
and dominating illustration. 

The solution revolved around 
hand-drawn reading text and 
headlines, always put at some 
acute and unusual angle, with neat 
margins of white, to left and right. 
Wherever this small display ap- 
peared, it stood out, fought its 
battle valiantly against all comers, 
regardless of massive black illus- 
trations, the distractions of de- 
partment store display, and “howl- 
ing headlines.” 

In a series of newspaper lay- 
outs, The New York Central 
adopted the very ingenious’ idea of 
reproducing, actual size, a railroad 
ticket, and the facts actually ap- 
pearing on the ticket, legible, com- 
prised reader copy in themselves. 
As various excursions or cities 
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were. featured, the tickets could 
change. 

This ticket facsimile, placed at 
an angle down the advertisement, 
against white marginal space, was 
an eye-target of the very finest 
kind, and instantly individualized 
the entire campaign. 

One national advertiser, who 
uses a vast amount of newspaper 
space, has definitely established 
certain rules regarding the make- 
up of his campaigns and they are 
seldom departed from. The more 
important are as follows: 

Typography is never to occupy 
more than two-thirds of the total 
space area. 

Borders are to be kept simple 
if the layout calls for all type and 
no illustration. 

Don’t use more than two type 
faces and sizes in an advertise- 
ment; a third is to be employed 
only where it is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Use liberal spacing between lines 
of type. Edit copy “to the quick” 
rather than slump off into very 
small type faces which vex the 


ye. 

In building a new series of 
newspaper layouts, secure copies 
of leading dailies from all over 
the country and study the prevail- 
ing tendencies, not alone in the 
case of national advertisers, but 
the independents, the small local 


stores. 
the 


dealer, the department 
This means knowledge of 
competition to be met. 

Never permit an illustration in a 
newspaper composition to so over- 
power the type, in the matter of 
weight of color, that the typogra- 
phy is secondary. The exception 
to this is in a series where the 
illustrative side is frankly the fea- 
ture. 

Never break a message up into 
small fragments of text. Attempt 
to tell the story as one flowing, 
connected whole. The frequent in- 
terjections are really mental and 
visual “interruptions.” 

Be content with a bold headline 
and eliminate sub-captions and 
black-face type intrusions, scat- 
tered through the advertisement. 
They merely complicate an other- 
wise pleasing typographical job. 
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Seek novelty of layout. Nothing 


matters quite so much. An inch to 
the right or to the left of a block 
of type may mean the difference 
between character and lack of 
character, in composition. 

Do not assume that every adver. 
tising message must be illustrated, 
A cleverly planned all-type displa, 
can be pictorial—without pictures, 

Why believe that because you 
have a certain space to “fill” every 
square inch of it must, of neces- 
sity, be “filled.” Ninety per cent 
of the admittedly poor typo. 
graphical layouts suffer because 
of a lack of wisely proportioned 
and apportioned white space. 


Jantzen Marketing New Suit 
for Children 


The Jantzen Knitting Mills, Port. 
land, Oreg., manufacturers of Jantzen 
swimming suits, have placed on the 
market a new garment, “Sun-suit,” de. 
signed for children from two to seven 
years of age. It. is made of wool for 
wear as a swimming suit or for sun 
baths. A local advertising campaign, 
which is now being conducted in Port- 
land, it is expected will become na 
tional in scope. The account is handled 
by the Portland office of the Botsford. 
Constantia Company, advertising agency. 


Candy Advertising Fund Goes 
Over One-Third Mark 


The. campaign which the Nationa 
Confectioners’ Association, St. Louis, is 
conducting to raise funds for the 
financing of co-operative advertising 
for the industry, is now more than one 
third complet In a report on the 
progress of the campaign the association 
states that pledges amounting to $653,189 
have been received. Three of the 
geographical divisions have raised in e- 
cess of 50 per cent of their quotas, The 
total quota for the industry amounts to 
$1,852,850. 


Restaurant Publications 
Appoint Eastern Manager 
Richard J. Kelly, formerly with The 

United Publishers Corporation, has 

been appointed Eastern m er of The 

American Restaurant and The Restav- 

oe Digest, with headquarters at New 
ork, 


J. A. Bell Edits Martin-Parry 
House Organ 
“The Tale Gate,” house organ of the 
Martin-Parry Corporation, commerci 
body builder, is now being edited by 
te h A. Bell, formerly with 
hem Steel Corporation. 
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Self Contained 


Of the A. B. C. trading territory popu- 
lation, 43% is ‘‘City”’ in San Francisco. 


Philadelphia - 66% 
New York - - 68% 
Baltimore - - 87% 
New Orleans - 100% 


New Orleans, with no suburban area, 
is 100% of its own trading territory. 


Usually city circulation is most im- 
portant; in New Orleans it is all 
important. , 


The Item-Tribune has a greater per- 
centage of its total circulation in 
New Orleans than ‘any other paper : 
to be exact, 85%. 


The Item reaches five out of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Yvew Orleans 


Item-Cribune 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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860,000 Identified Subscribers 
50 East 42nd Street | New York City 





The largest 
magazine 


for MEN 
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Include Birmingham 
In Your Fall Plans 


Rich, Responsive Market 
‘Waits For You 


Activity of the many industries in the Birmingham 
District is assured for many months to come. Unfilled 
tonnage in Steel and New Orders in Pig Iron are most 
promising. 

Labor is assured steady employment for a long time 
and with the completion of several plants and the New 
DuPont de Nemours Powder Plant greater forces will 
be required. 


Now — $4,300,000 Weekly Payroll 


There is every indication that the building investments 
during 1926 will surpass 1925, the banner year. 


Coverage—Results—Reader Interest 
In The Birmingham News 

During the first seven months of 1926 The Birmingham 

News carried ten and a half (1014) million lines of ad- 


vertising. Over two (2) million more lines than the 
total of the Age-Herald and The Post combined. 


Year after year the News maintains its overwhelming 
leadership, many National Advertisers use the News ex- 
clusively. 


One Paper does the job—Results with Profits 


Seven Months National Advertising 
Gain Over 1925 — 234,570 Lines 


Daily 78,000—Circulation—Sunday 90,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutns Greatest NEwSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Chicago Boston 
J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 











An Advertisingless Vacation 


wo Adventurers Find That Apparently There Exists No Place So Dead 
That It Does Not Boast of Some Form of Advertising 


By H. M. Shaw 


AFTER a soul-searing, sole- 

wearing year during which we 
ad talked advertising, sold adver- 
ising, written advertising and lived 
by advertising, we (Sam—another 
dvertising gentleman—and my- 

) determined to immerse our- 
elves so deep in the North woods 
at not even Uncle Sam could 


maidens of that highly specialized 
prt, we decided to cast away the 
bread and enjoy the butter for two 
weeks, with a treacherous deser- 
ion of our professional mistress. 
So, confidingly, we wrote to a 
friend in Minneapolis for details 
about a canoe trip he took last 
. The well-meaning but mis- 
guided varlet promptly turned our 
ames over to the Benevolent and 
i Order of Minnesota 
Jacationists, and the fun began. 
They flooded our desk with 
olders, booklets, letters, envelope 
stuffers, and then more letters, 
booklets and folders. The rail- 
oads helped out the assortment 


Hotels implored us. 

alleys and hamlets tempted us. 
e received the portraits of tons 
of fish, oceans of water, millions 
of feet of timber, and vast cubic 
yards of good dirt in the form of 

small mountains. 
Maybe some of it wasn’t “ac- 
ording to Hoyle” in copy, make- 
pography, but man! when 


of a black bass as he fought your 
hook, the slip- 


paddle—that wasn’t adver- 

It was sheer coercion! 
Finally, we went into executive 
session and wrote to an outfitting 


store up near the Canadian border 
for further information and prices. 
We got them—in a rotogravure 
folder, if you please, with a big 
fish and a little guide on the cover. 

Well, we made the reservations, 
and took upon ourselves the duties 
of collecting an outfit. “We fur- 
nish everything,” read the folder, 
“from grease for frying potatoes 
to safety pins for pinning your 
blankets at the foot,” or words to 
that effect. But experience has 
taught us that what we want we’d 
better get while we can get it. 

“Anyhow,” sighed Sam, “we can 
buy fishing tackle and flannel pa- 
jamas in peace.” But we couldn’t. 
During an unguarded moment, we 
wrote to a fly-house for some in- 
formation on their newest and best 
lures for unwary trout. 


THE RESULT OF A NIBBLE 


How the sales organization of 
that house must function! In two 
days we received two catalogues 
from therm, one on flies and one on 
tackle in general; a personal letter 
from a guy called Isaac Walton, 
Jr.. who is hired to answer 
dumb fishermen’s inquiries, or 
fishermen’s dumb inquiries ; and the 
next day six letters from six sport- 
ing goods stores and departments 
here in Chicago saying cordially 
that they carried the undersigned 
flies, together with tackle, canoes, 
outboard motors, boots, shirts, 
pants, guns or what have you need 
of on a trip, and would be delight- 
ed to have us call‘and inspect, even 
if we didn’t buy; the following 
day, six catalogues from the six 
stores and departments; all that 
fuss over a little feather which a 
big trout could wreck with one 
gulp. No, sir, he said rightly who 
warbled that the first fish doesn’t 
have a chance. 

We bought. We packed. We 
took leave of the office force, 
shook hands with our families and 
weakened by our ordeal, sank 
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gratefully into Pullman seats to 
enjoy an advertisingless vacation. 

Two days later, with a becoming 
stubble of beard already flecking 
our chins, we embarked on a love- 
ly little river in an Old Town 
canoe (read it on the name plate) 
with bulging duffle bags, a remark- 
able Indian guide (more of whom 
anon), and viands enough to stock 
a young store. In a moment of 
passion, Sam had removed all the 
advertising labels from the soup 
and bean, vegetable and fruit cans, 
so that we always had the delight- 
ful uncertainty of not knowing 
whether we’d get vegetable soup or 
clingstone peaches when we wield- 
ed a can-opener. 

Hopefully, we trusted that we 
had deserted civilization and that 
our stern mistress had been left 
behind. But even in this pathless 
wilderness we were not to escape. 
Who was it wrote: “Sermons in 
stones, messages in running brooks, 
advertising on ‘trees—oh, Nature, 
how glorious thou art!”? 

One night, desperately weary, we 
made camp after dark on a little 


ledge of rock which jutted out into 


the river. While the guide rustled 
grub, Sam and I bestirred our- 
selves to find balsam boughs upon 
which to pillow our sleeping-bags 
and incidentally our weary bones. 
Scrambling along the ledge in the 
darkness, with the aid of an Ever- 
ready flashlight (read it on the 
name plate) in search of convenient 
vegetation suited to our purpose, 
Sam, who was escorting the flash- 
light, uttered a dismayed squawk 
and stumbled back into my sup- 
porting arms. Ahead of us, nailed 
to a small tree, was a beautiful tin 
sign. Upon it, a little shaver in 
pajamas, with a candle in one hand 
and a tire over his shoulder, an- 
nounced to the world around a 
prodigious yawn that it was “Time 
to go to Bed—Get a Brisk.” Either 
the chap who put it there had a 
misguided sense of humor, or an 
unfeeling boss who had given him 
a large supply of advertising to 
distribute as he saw fit. 

Several afternoons later, it be- 
gan to rain pitchforks and doll- 
babies, and a dampish night seemed 
the only prospect until Charley 
Joe, like the treasure of a guide he 


was, announced gutturally that ye 
were near a trapper’s cabin, Th 
trapper was away, it being sym, 
mer, but we were privileged {, 
occupy his domicile, if we 
ae Did we? We certainly 

1 

The pitchforks and doll-habie 
increased to cats and dogs as w 
hove up our duffle-bags, tipped 
canoe upside down so it wouldn't 
float away on the tide of rain, an 
raced for the shelter of the cabin 
Safe inside, we took one 
about the one small room and g 
sided limply into convenient chai 

‘The walls were literally papered 
with color advertisements. Oj 
ones, they were, from the preced- 
ing winter, some of them torn out 
roughly and tacked up, others, 
noticeably heads of pretty girls, 
neatly framed with straight twigs 
as molding. There was our friend, 
the Brisk baby, still trying to re- 
tire, the Rampbell Kid offering his 
succulent wares, Sealsilk on the 
job with a nifty mama, a flaming 
double-spread Tailored in Fashion 
Square, a small boy absorbing Rar 
and bread, a truly artistic pair of 
Ballen B legs, Draft cheese and its 


funny pictures says, “far, far into 
the night.” 

However, the final blow was to 
come, in the person of our trusted 
guide and mentor, Charley Jo. 
For two glorious weeks he chaul- 
feured the canoe, conjured up ap- 
petizing smells and flavors over 2 
fire and was maid-of-all-work 


n 
screaming scarlet shirt. 

all in all, he was a bona-fide e- 
ample of what a bona-fide Indian 
should be, until— 


WHY DIDN’T HE WEAR ’EM AROUND 
HIS NECK? 


The day we left for home on the 
wheezy little river steamer, lt 
came down to the wharf to bid w 
good-bye, with sorrow upon his 
countenance and a hope of add: 
tional largesse in his heart. He 
was adorned for the occasion in@ 
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WHuat Is THE MOST 
AMUSING FAMILY IN 
THE WORLD 


A real story about the 
Marx brothers, chasers 
of gloom. One of 29 


interesting features in 


September 
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clean flannel shirt, store pants a 
size too small and inches too short, 
gorgeous yellow shoes, and—ye 
gods and little fishes! a pair of 
red-and-green garters! 

We made feeble motions toward 
the garters. After restoring our 
faith in the Indians of our boy- 
hood, he shattered it with this 
blow! : 

Charley Joe, eager for apprecia- 
tion, jerked a trouser’s leg still 
higher and waggled a muscular 
calf with its colorful adornment. 
“Charley Joe,” we moaned, “why, 
why did you wear ’em?” 

His dark face was solemn for a 
moment; then a triumphant gleam 
appeared in his eyes as he an- 
swered gravely: “Be-cause de ad 
say, ‘No me-tall can tousch you!’” 


A Short 
Cut in Preparing a Sales 
Manual 


Ipswicnh Mitts 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you refer the writer to a few 
manufacturers who have compiled sales 
manuals for their new salesmen within 
the last two or three years? We are 
compiling one ourselves and would en- 
joy the privilege of inspecting what 
some of the other successful merchan- 
disers have done along these lines. 

IpswiIcH ILLS 
Paut Huston, 
Advertising Manager. 


SIMILAR inquiry has just 
been received from The Nu- 
Grape Co., of Delaware. In fact, 
Printers’ INK receives such re- 
quests frequently ; so many, indeed, 
that if the inquiries were turned 
over to manufacturers using suc- 
cessful manuals, these manufac- 
turers would have to prepare 
special editions. It is obviously im- 
possible for any sales department 
to keep on hand a supply of man- 
uals to distribute to other sales 
departments, the cost and trouble 
of handling being prohibitive. 
Printers’ INK and PrinTERs’ 
InK Monrtuty have recently pub- 
lished nineteen articles on the 
preparation of sales manuals. 
These articles are all based on the 
experiences of successful users of 
manuals and by making a thorough 
digest of the best features of good 
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sales manuals the articles save the 
sales executive who is preparing a 
manual the trouble of goin 
through stacks of sales literature 
a great deal of which may not be 
germane to the executive's prob. 
lems. A list of these articles js 
appended.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx, 


(Printers’ Ink Monru ty) 
_ Preparing a Sales Manual and Mak. 
ing It Effective in Selling Work (Par 
2) P. 37, February, 1926. 
_ Preparing a Sales Manual and Mak. 
ing It Effective in Selling Work. P, 39, 
January, 1926. 

The Sales Manual—What It Should 
Contain and How to Prepare It. P, 23, 
February, 1924. 

How Some Companies Are Building 
+ pu Sales Manuals. P. 55, July, 
A Contest That Dug Up Answers to 
Sales Objections. P. 46, February, 1923, 

A Sales Manual That Keeps the Sale. 
man Sold. P. 94, October, 1922. 

Correspondence Course Trains Ex. 

rienced Salesmen on the Road. P. 24, 
lox 1922. 

(Printers’ Inx) 

Why Not Include Credit Data in the 
Sales Manual? P. 77, July 22, 1926. 

Our Salesmen Wrote Their Own Sales 

P. 3, July 1, 1926. 
Get Salesmen to Know Their 
Sales Manual. P. 41, March 18, 1926. 

How Much Sales Data Does a Sales. 
man Need? P. 109, December 3, 1925. 
Little Touches That Make Sales Man- 
—_ More Effective. P. 158, August 7, 
1924. 

How to Get Salesmen to Use the Sales 
Manual. P. 41, May 8, 1924 

How Sales Arguments Are Presented 
in the Sales Manual. P. 120, April 10, 
1924 


A Composite Picture of Fifteen Sales- 
men’s Manuals. P. 41, February 14, 


1924. 
Competing Manufacturers Use Same 


Sales Manual to Educate Salesmen. P. 


73, January 3, 1924. : ’ 
alesmen Compile the Tide 


S 
Water Oil Sales Manual. P. 65, August 


2, 1923. : 
What Shall We Put in the Salesmen's 
Manual? P. 61, November 30, 1922. 
The Matter of a Standardized Sales 
Talk. P. 111, September 21, 1922. 


A. J. Dieter Starts Own 
Business 

Alfred J. Dieter, formerly with th: 
National “Biscuit Company’s _ bread 
bakeries at Buffalo, and also former 
advertising manager of the Newark Shoe 
Stores, has started a direct-mail adver- 
tising business at Buffalo, a 


New Orleans Agency Appoints 
Space Buyer 


John L. Thatcher, Jr., has been ap 
pointed space buyer by Bauerlein, In- 
corporated, New Orleans advertising 


agency. 
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- News RoTOGRAVURE 


Experienced editorship 
The News was the first and is the most success- 
ful of all current pictorial tabloid newspapers. 


The world’s finest pictures 
From the crack staff of The News, and from the fourteen branch 
offices and fifteen hundred resident correspondent cameramen of 
Pacific & Atlantic Photos, The News-Chicago Tribune interna- 
tional picture x bra 9 exclusive selection of the best 
news and feature pictures available. 


Exclusive features - 
To add new interest to an already unusually interest- 
ing and attractive metropolitan Sunday newspaper. 


Highest visibility — 
Rotogravure presentation on the thousand agate line tabloid page. 


Strongest reader interest 
This new Rotogravure section will be the most attractive 
all-picture part of the tabloid size, pictorial Sunday News. 


Printed by Art Gravure 
One of the largest independent ucers of fine 
ravure printing in.the United States. The Sun- 
a News Rotogravure will be their largest run. 


Special stock 
Standard forty-five pound rotogravure pa- 
per, the best rotogravure stock available, 


Late closing 
Advertising deadline is only fifreen days be- 
fore date of issue—third preceding Saturday. 
Lowest cost 
Rorogravure advertising’at the lowest milline 


rate in the coun y one-third more than 
regular black and white Sunday News rates. 











CIRCULATION in excess of 1,200,000 


Approximately 757 cityand suburbs 
LOWEST ROTO MILLINE RATE 
in America 
Per line, onetime . . . . $2.00 milline $1.66 


5,000 lines or 13 insertions 1.90 milline 1.58 
10,000 lines or 2Ginsertions 1.80 milline 1.50 




















New NEWS 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Starting October 10, 1926 


175 PAGES bought by advertisers 


—because News rotogravure represents a superlative 
new selling force of wide and concentrated coverage, 
of unique effectiveness, of unparalleled economy. 

Equivalent magazine presentation in rotogravure, the 
finest pictorial presentation possible; in a section of | 
the highest visibility and greatest interest, first to be 
seen and read in a picture paper; in the tabloid size, — 
making all space do more work; before the largest 
newspaper circulation in America; at the lowest roto 
milline rate in America! So the space buyer who 
knows his stuff has grabbed it! ® One thingmore— 
The Sunday News has grown at a rate of approx- — 


imately 200,000 copies a year. Rotogravure will push 


this circulation up farther. Buy News rotogravureas 
current advertisers have always bought the News— __ 
on a bull market steadily rising. ® ® Get the facts, and 
get the orders in now to earn the introductory rates 


for a year! : : 
THE f@ NEWS 
New York’s Picture Newspaper : 

Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEw YORK a 
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The Sliding 
Price as an Off-Season 
Stimulant 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States oF AMERICA 
Wasuincron, D. C. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It has been stated that several large 
industrial organizations have adopted a 
sliding scale of prices to increase the 
amount of off-season business and thus 
reduce the peaks and valleys of sea- 
sonal sales. 

Have you published any articles on 
this subject; or can you give us the 
names of any organizations in which a 
sliding scale of prices prevails? 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 

States OF AMERICA 
G. H. Parne. 


EVERAL manufacturers have 

used a sliding scale of prices 
to build sales in off seasons. A 
number of these plans have been 
described in Printers’ INK. 

The American Radiator Com- 
pany, for instance, adopted a “pe- 
riod price schedule” which actually 
offered a premium to those who 
would buy boilers and radiators 
during off-seasons. Starting at 100 
per cent in February, March and 
April, the price on the company’s 
heating products under this plan, 
gradually rises until it reaches 
108.5 per cent throughout the rush 
season. 

The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Com- 
pany, manufacturer of silos, had 
an unusual experience with a slid- 
ing scale plan. This company, 
selling direct, offered silos on the 
instalment plan, the down pay- 
ment being as low as $25. At the 
same time, however, it made an 
unusual cash offer which had the 
unexpected result of reducing in- 
stalment sales almost to nil and 
yet increasing general sales volume. 

he farmer who paid cash in 
January received a 13 per cent dis- 
count. In February, his discount 
was 12 per cent, in March, 11 per 
cent, in April, 10 per cent, etc., 
until September was reached when 
the discount was only 5 per cent. 
As a result of this plan, the farmer 
could actually save money by bor- 
rowing from his banker, and send- 
ing the company cash, which is 
what most farmers, who did not 
have the actual cash in hand, did. 
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P. Centemeri & Company intros ™ 
duced a slightly different pj) 
which resulted in the company 
ing filled for September delivery 
in February instead of in May ag 
had usually been the case. Thig 
company offered the dealer French 
kid gloves that usually cost $27.59 
per dozen at $22.35 net, providg 
the orders were placed in Januar 
February or March for Septem 
or October delivery. If cash 
not accompany the order, the pric 
automatically jumped back ¢ 
$27.50. As has been pointed out,” 
this plan worked out with unus 
success. 

The wise dealer misses no be 
to save money and is not slow to 
point out to his customers the” 
advantage of buying out of season - 
if in so doing the buyer will save” 
money. One of the best ways to © 
increase out-of-season 


buyi 
therefore, is to offer actual fe a 
savings which make it worth while 
for dealer or consumer to break 


ie 


seasonal buying habits. — 
Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts for G. Howard | 
Harmon Agency 


Parfise, Inc., New York, Grenoville 7 
erfume, has appointed G. Howard 
armon, Inc., advertising agency, also | 
of New York, to direct its advertisi 
account. Magazines are being used: © 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New § 
York, publisher, and The: Lorenz Pub » 
lishing Company, Dayton, Ohio, have” 
also placed their advertising accounts ” 
with the Harmon agency. The cam- 7 
pai for the Crowell company will” 
make use of newspapers and maga: 7 
zines. Musical publications will be ~ 
used for the Lorenz account. 


W. A. Parker Starts Own 
Business at Lowell 


Willard A. Parker, advertising man ~ 
ager for the last twenty years of the © 
Carleton & Hovey Company, Lowell, 7 
Mass., “Father John’s” medicine, has 7 
started an advertising and printing busi- © 
ness.at Lowell, under the name of The © 
Parker Company. 


Harry Gould Joins Paul Block, 1 


Inc. 

Harry Gould, who for many years was 
associated with the Julius Mathews Spe ~ 
cial Agency, publishers’ representative, © 
both in Boston and as Chicago manager, — 
has joined Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. His headquarters will be y 


a 


in Boston. 











25 Cents « September ~1926 


MERICAN 
EGIO N ohonay 


Beginning aTwo-Fart Story by Peter B.Kyne 
Hugh Wiley - Robert E. Sherwood - Orville Wright 
Clara Ingram Judson - Arthur Somers Roche 


A Magazine for ALL Americans 


MontTHs AGO, when the editorial policy of this maga- 
zine was determined, it was decided that while the 
essence of the circulation must be the Legionnaire 
and his family, the editorial appeal must be so basic, 
the personality so unique and the quality so high as 
to secure for it a general acceptance because of its 
sheer merit. 

The September issue is out August 25. Be sure you 


see it if you would know the country’s newest quality 
publication—a magazine for ALL Americans. 





Peter B. Kyne, 
two-part siory stars 
September America, 
Monthly, is the ¢ 


many lovcbie, 
ters dear to A 


Commencing in 


™ERICAN 
EGION oui, 


for September 


A new two-part humorous story of Army life by Peter B. Kyné 
America’s favorite creator of he-man characters. It was he who gay 
the country such forceful fictional creations as ‘‘Cappy Ricks” an 
the ‘‘Go-Getter.”” You'll like his ‘‘Handshaker’’ equally well. 


Also featured in this issue are such nationally appreciated writer 
illustrators and cartoonists as Hugh Wiley, Marquis James, Arthuj 
Somers Roche, Clara Ingram Judson, Robert E. Sherwoot 
Frederick Palmer, Orville Wright, Pruett Carter, Kenneth Camp 
Wallace Morgan, Walter Jardine, Grattan Condon, C. LeRoy Bald 
ridge, Wallgren, etc. 


As one appreciative reader puts it, ‘‘Your table of contents read 
like a portion of ‘Who’s Who in America’.”’ 
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4 ome Lhings 
Sl dvertisers 


‘should know about 


this publication 


-_ gf 


O APPRECIATE the ability of 
T the American Legion 
Monthly to produce for its 
advertisers, one must first have 
a correct conception of The 
American Legion, 


This organization is not just a 
group of men who served in the 
World War—it is a closely knit 
unit of the FAMILIES of those 
men, bound together by the 
common tie of wanting to see 
America continue great. 


It is for such a family that this 
publication is planned 


—a family that likes clean, 
sparkling fiction 


—a family interested in keeping 
abreast of the best thought of 
the times 


—a family that appreciates the 


opportunity of expressing its 
patriotism 


—a family that wants to be told 
things for the good of the home, 
the community and the nation. 


Examine one issue of The 
American Legion Monthly and 
you will realize that it is the 
ONLY national publication in 
America with the sole purpose 
of appealing to such a family. 


Incidentally, this family buys 
good things, owns its own home 
and its own motor car. 


The above statement is no mere 
rhetorical gesture. It is proved 
by facts. The records show that 
56 per cent of all Legionnaires 
own city homes and an added 
15 per cent own farms. Nearly 
85 per cent own motor cars. 
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What a Dealer Thinks of Long 
Discounts and No Advertising 


Retailer Claims That Consumer Demand and Quick Turnover Show 
More Profits Than Unadvertised Merchandise with Big Discounts 


By O. G. Carpenter 


HE other day a trade investi- 

gator for a chemical manufac- 
turer got a lesson in retail selling. 
It is a lesson that is fairly well 
known in certain circles and not 
known at all in others. 

The trade investigator wanted to 
get the reaction of the retail trade 
on the selling and advertising pol- 
icy of the company he represented. 
His company manufactured a 
shampoo. From all reports it’s a 
good shampoo. It is put up in an 
attractive package and carries an 
attractive brand name. 

The retail druggist who fur- 
nished the material for the article 
has been in the business about 
thirty-five years. He has been ap- 
proached with every kind of a sell- 
ing scheme and plan ever invented. 
Evidently he had been interviewed 
many times before by trade in- 
vestigators. 

“What do you want to know?” 
asked the druggist. 

“I would like to ask you a few 
simple questions about your sham- 
poo sales which will help us a 
great deal in settling a sales policy 
for the company,” said the investi- 
gator. 

“All right—fire away,” replied 
the druggist. 

Question: Which brand of 
shampoo is your best seller? 

Answer: Watkins. 

Question: Which is the second 
best seller ? 

Answer: Well, that’s hard to 
tell offhand. I should say there 
are a half dozen that take second 
place. 

Question: Do you use window 
displays and samples? 

Answer: Yes, I use both. 

Question: Why don’t you have 
a window display of shampoo now 
working for you? There is none 
in your window. 

Answer: I can’t afford to keep a 
Permanent display on any one 


product in my windows. I have 
to carry too many products, and 
you must remember that other 
manufacturers send me window 
displays besides shampoo makers. 
People get tired of looking at one 
display for weeks at a time. 

Your displays are so large I 
have no room to display other 
merchandise in my window. My 
sales on shampoo, or any other 
product for that matter, do not, 
warrant using a display which 
takes up all my window space. 
Evidently, your advertising depart- 
ment thinks I sell nothing but 
shampoo. I can take you down in 
the basement and show you a big 
pile of displays that were never in 
my windows, because they are too 
large. Those displays must have 
cost someone a pretty sum. If 
they had been smaller, or in sepa- 
rate pieces, I could have used part 
of them. I often wonder if the 
men who design window displays 
ever worked in a drug store, or 
realize the druggists’ problems. 


CONSIDER THE SIZE OF THE WINDOW 


If some of your display men 
had an accurate knowledge of the 
sizes of drug store windows I 
don’t believe they would ship those 
huge displays. I would rather 
have one fairly large piece in a 
window display, and_ several 
smaller pieces which I can place 
around in the window. Often, I 
want to dress my window with 
several articles; if I had to de- 
pend on the display the manufac- 
turers send me I would have a 
jumble in the window’ which 
would mean nothing. 

No, sir! I am not going to let 
any one product dominate my win- 
dow for very long. I have been in 
this business for over thirty-five 
years and I know it doesn’t pay— 
I have tried it out both ways. 
Small attractive window strips 
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make good displays—I can change 
them often and stick them around 
to suit myself. I have talked to a 
number of other druggists and 
they seem to feel the same way I 
do about displays. I believe that 
any dealer who carries a number 
of products in his store must have 
the same problem. 

Question: How about samples? 
Do you give out samples and do 
you think they bring in business 
to you? 

Answer: I think samples are 
good, but they should not be dis- 
tributed by the retailer. I have 
often given away samples of a 
new product and then discovered 
that I lost a sale—for the person 
intended to buy something similar, 
but used the sample instead. I 
don’t think manufacturers should 
depend on dealers to distribute 
samples. I know some druggists 
who make a policy of never giv- 
ing out samples; it takes up time 
and they believe that job belongs 
to the manufacturer. Samples are 
fine for a new product, but the way 
they are distributed is another 
thing. One of the best ways we 
find in distributing samples is to 
enclose a sample when we make a 
delivery of articles from the store 
to a customer’s home. 

Question: How are your sales 
on “Sure Clean” Shampoo? 

Answer: No sales at all—no call 
for it. 

Question: Why don’t you push 
“Sure Clean’? Your profit is 
more on “Sure Clean” than on any 
other shampoo. We allow you a 
discount of 51 per cent. On other 
shampoos you work on a 33% per 
cent discount. 

Answer: People don’t call for 
“Sure Clean.” They don’t know 
about it. Why don’t you advertise 
“Sure Clean” to the public? 

Question: Don’t you realize that 
if we advertised it we could not 
allow you that big discount of 51 
per cent? We expect you to push 
“Sure Clean” because you make 
more profit. You don’t have to 
make many sales on “Sure Clean,” 
to show a handsome profit. If you 
would spend a little time pushing it 
you would make more profit than 
you make on any other shampoo. 
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Answer : Now I am going to a 
you a few questions, young may, 
Did you ever work in a 
store? Did the man who set thy 
long discount policy for you 
house ever sell goods in a 
store? Does your sales m 
know anything about the 
problems of the average retail 
druggist? Do you know what my 
time is worth in making a sale? 
Do you think I remember the sell. 
ing points about “Sure Clean”? 

Do you think my customers 
want to get in a long argument 
about the merits of “Sure Clean’ 
against the shampoo they have 
asked for? Do you think I hay 
the time to spend doing missionary 
work for your company, when | 
could be spending my time selling 
merchandise to people who know 
what they want before they come 
into my store? 

Do you think I have the time to 
educate all my clerks on the merits 
of “Sure Clean”? Do you think 
I am making a profit when I sell 
one bottle of “Sure Clean” at a 
discount of 51 per cent when I can 
sell five or six of other shampoos 
at a discount of 33% per cent? It 
would take me twenty to thirty 
minutes to convince some of my 
customers that “Sure Clean” was 
as good or better than the popular 
brands of shampoo—and then | 
might lose the customer. Do you 
know there is greater profits in 
quick turnovers? Do you know 
this is the secret of retail bus‘ness? 


NO LOAFERS ALLOWED 


Regardless of the discount a 
manufacturer allows on a product 
I can’t afford to have any product 
loaf on my shelf. It’s not the long 
discount that moves merchandise. 
it’s the call from the customer. I 
don’t care how large a discount 
you allow you could never repay 
me for the time I spend in 
explaining the merits of your 
product. 

Question: Don’t you find some 
customers who will take your word 
on the merit of a product when 
you recommend. it? Can’t you 
often switch a sale to another 
brand? 

Answer: Yes, I have a lot of 
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“There’s no place like home”’ 
—and the Graphic goes there 


Performing a Civic Service 


& an instance of the 
NEW YORK EVE- 
NING GRAPHIC 'S real- 
ization of its duty to its 
readers, and as an index 
to the class of people who 
read it, the GRAPHIC 
Coast-to-Coast tour is a 
striking example. 

While the tour was pro- 
moted editorially in the 
GRAPHIC, more than 


1300 readers asked for in- 
formation concerning it. 
When the tour started 
from New York July 3rd 
there were 61 persons in 
the party. The minimum 


cost of the tour with all 
expenses paid was $495.; 
the maximum cost was 
$645. Taking side ex- 
penses into account each 
member paid $525. to 
$1000. for the trip. 


HIS is an indication 

that the class of 
people who read the 
GRAPHIC have money 
to spend on pleasure as 
well as on necessities— 
and are ready to spend it. 
Incidentally there were 
two multi-millionaires in 
the party. 


NEW YORK 


VENING 
GRAPHIC 


Harry A. Ahern, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place, New York 


Charles H. Shattuck, Western Mgr. 


168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fifth of a series of 
advertisements about 
breeds of dairy cattle, 


Scotch 
Cattle from 
Ayr 


COTLAND has contributed 

to the dairy world a breed 

of cattle that is fast gaining 
prominence. 








Named for Ayr county in 
southeastern Scotland, whence 
they originated 200 years ago, 
these cattle are now known as 
Ayrshires. 


During the last two centuries, Ayrshires have been intro- 
duced to almost every land. In 1822 they were first im- 
ported to the United States, and since then their number 
has increased steadily. Throughout New England their 
popularity spread, and today New York State has one-third 
of all the Scotch cattle in the United States. 


Among the five dairy breeds, the red and white Ayrshires 
rank high in persistency of milk flow, longevity, economy of 
production and quality of milk. A herd of Ayrshires at 
pasture form a pleasing agricultural landscape, and as a 
money maker for practical dairymen, for breeding and com- 
peting for records, or to grace the pastures of a fine country 
farmstead—Ayrshires are well adapted. 


America’s largest dairy magazine is The Dairy Farmer. 
4 ry 


As the modern dairyman’s guide on problems of breeding, 
marketing, equipment and farm management, The Dairy 
Farmer is the accepted authority. It has played an im- 
portant part in increasing the number of pure bred dairy 
cattle, and has helped place dairying foremost in the great 
agricultural industry. 


THE 


Dairy Farmer 


E. T. Merepiru, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
More than 250,000 twice each month 
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customers who ask my advice on 
different products, and plenty more 
I could switch over to other 
brands. But there are several dis- 
advantages to that kind of busi- 
ness. The first one is that if the 
brand I suggest fails to satisfy, 
then my customer holds me respon- 
sible and not the product—and 
that’s the easiest way to lose a 
customer. The second is that 
when you suggest an article, other 
than the one called for, the cus- 
tomer becomes suspicious. 

A few years back that was easy 
to do. But folks today are dif- 
ferent. They know what they 
want and demand it. Often when 
| have suggested other articles or 
brands, the buyer comes back at 
me, and wants to know if I am 
making more profit on the “off 
brand.” Folks are suspicious of 
unadvertised -goods. And to tell 
the truth I am getting suspicious 
of manufacturers who expect me 
to sell unadvertised goods. 

I guess it’s human nature to be 
afraid of things you are not ac- 
quainted with. That’s why I find 
it easier to sell drug supplies to 
old customers rather than new 
ones. Selling unadvertised goods 
is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. If you always try to change 
a person’s mind they become dis- 
gusted with you, and your store 
soon gets a reputation for that sort 
of thing. I have lots of customers 
who tell me they trade with me 
because I give them what they ask 
for, and that their former drug- 
gist was always suggesting some- 
thing else. Some druggists think 
they are making a profit on that 
sort of policy. I get many of their 
customers, simply because the 
other druggists practice those 
tactics. 


Death of Charles J. Lorenz 


Charles J. Lorenz, newly appointed 
Eastern division sales manager of the 
Cellucotton Products Company, was 
drowned recently while on a_week- 
end vacation at Shelter Island, near 
New York. 

_Before taking charge of the New 
York territory, Mr. renz was Wes- 
tern branch ger, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. He served overseas 
during the war with the 90th Division, 
being at or near the front lines most 
of the time. 
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Processed Material May 
Be Copyrighted 


_ Processed reproductions and, in some 
instances, photostatic reproductions are 
now being accepted for copyright by the 
Copyright Office of the Library of Con- 
gress, as the result of an amendment of 
section 15 to the copyright law. 

The amendment applies to copies pro- 
duced by practically any method of 
reproduction. The basis for copyright 
is publication. It is assumed that any 
copy, reproduced by mechanical methods, 
is for the purpose of publication. This 
does not necessarily mean sale, but 
distribution of a number of identical 
copies. For this reason typewritten let- 
ters and manuscripts are not subject to 
copyright registration as, under the law, 
typewriting is not considered printing. 

The Copyright Office is now accepting 
for copyright the reproductions men- 
tioned under the regulations which ap- 
ply to book copyright. Under these 
regulations, which are specified by the 
law, every copy mad eae must bear the 
customary statement of copyright. 

This service is rendered by the 
Copyright Office of the Library of 
Congress, and not by the Patent Office. 
When copyright is desired, it will be 
best to write the Copyright Office, de- 
scribing the material, its method of 
reproduction and how it is to be pub- 
lished, and requesting the proper form. 


Pacific Coast Grocery Chain 


Stores Merged 

Skaggs United Stores and the Safe- 
ways System have been merged under 
the name of Skaggs Safeway. Stores, 
Inc.,, with headquarters at Oakland, 
Calif. M. B. Skaggs is president and 
general manager and Edward Dale, of 
the Safeways System, is assistant gen- 
eral manager. The Skaggs chain in- 
cludes 360 stores in Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada and Northern California. The 
Safeways System operates 440 stores in 
Southern California. 


Virginia Publishers Elect 
J. B. Wall 


J. Barrye Wall, of the Farmville 
Herald, was elected president of the 
Virginia Press Association at its thirty- 
eighth annual convention held recently 
at Pulaski. C. L. Weymouth, Ashland 
Herald-Progress, was re-elec secre- 
tary, and George O. Greene, Clifton 
Forge Review, was re-elected treasurer. 


Willard Everett Dead 

Willard Everett, recently associated 
with the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, died at his home in East Wal- 
odes ass., recently. He was seventy- 
five years of age. He formerly was 
with the Boston Herald and_ also 
directed the advertising for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Force. At one time 
he was a partner of the late Carl G. 
Zerrahn. 
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“What 
Do You Earn on Your 
Sales?” 


Huser Hoce, Inc. 
New Yorx City 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the May 20 issue of Printers’ Ink 

= blished an article entitled, “What 
‘ou rn on Your Sales?” 

Have you any additional data on this 
subject which covers shoes? If you 
have, I would like to get two extra 
clippings of this article. 

user Hoce, Inc. 
F. Huser Hoce, 
President. 


HE article in question was 

written to show owners of 
businesses that it was possible to 
set up operating tables by which 
the sales management end of a 
business might be guided and 
judged. It’s not sales volume but 
the profit obtained from that vol- 
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from twenty-six different types of 
manufacturing and retailing bysj. 
nesses. The ratio is the relation. 
ship of net sales to net Operating 
profits. In this case “net sales” 
means the dollar value of sale 
after deducting all discounts 
freight allowances and returns 
“Net operating profits” means the 
amount of money on hand after 
deducting from “net sales” the cost 
of goods sold, the expense incurred 
in selling them; general adminis. 
tration costs and depreciation on 
plants and equipment. 

We have made a study of the 
1925 financial statements of a num- 
ber of shoe manufacturing com- 
panies and we have found four 
cases where it was possible for us 
to obtain the ratio of net sales to 
net operating profits. The figures 
in those four cases are given in 
the accompanying table. 





Brown Shoe Co 
W. 


. D. Hannah Shoe Co 
International Shoe Co 
Johnson-Stevens & Shinkle Shoe Co 


ae eeting 


rofits 
$2,406,726 
39,330 
14,594,410 
569,096 


Net Sales 
$31,075,667 
1,118,730 
114,265,988 
4,807,351 





ume that counts. And that profit 
takes on significance only when it 
can be compared with the figures 
of companies in the same or com- 
peting industries. 

The formula for determining 
merchandising ability was set forth 
in the article as follows: 

“Gross earnings to volume of 
business: Gross earnings represent 
the spread between total cost of 
goods produced and net sales. No 
account is taken of selling costs 
and of administration expense. The 
figure which covers that .spread, 
when expressed as a percentage 
of net sales, represents the ratio of 
gross earnings to net sales. This 
ratio is generally under most con- 
ditions. a measure of merchandis- 
ing efficiency.” 

Figures that could be used to 
illustrate that: particular ratio 
could not, however, be found in 
any published financial statements. 

Another ratio discussed in the 
article was one by which the sales 
and production management end of 
a business is judged without refer- 
ence to the financial end of the 
business. Specific instances to 
illustrate this ratio were obtained 


Attention should be called to the 
fact that the Brown Shoe Con- 
pany and the International Shoe 
Company make shoes for men, 
women and children; while the 
other two companies make only 
women’s shoes.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


General Motors Sales Show 
Large Gain 


The net sales of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, for the first half 
of 1926, amounted to $535,074,787. This 
compares with $340,520,641 for the same 
period last year. et earnings for the 
first six months of this year, amounting 
to $93,285,674, established 2 new record 
for any corresponding period in_the his- 
tory of the company. In the first half 
of 1925, net earnings were $50,368,099. 


Appoints Wilson & Galey 


Children, The Magazine for Parents, 
New York, has appointed Wilson & 
Galey, publishers’ representatives, as its 
Western advertising representatives. | 

The first issue of this magazine will 
be the September 25 number. 


Leaves Marsden Glass Works 


George B. Metz has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of the J. E. 
Marsden Glass Works, Ambler, Pa. 
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A Banker Says It 


Is Essential 


What is the single purpose of ‘The United 
States Daily? 

To furnish business and financial leaders 
with a day by day record of Government 
action as it affects their business. 


Is this information important to American 
business ? 

‘Hear what Mr. F. H. Rawson, Chairman 
of the Board of the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, Says: 

The United States Daily is one of the best 
publications of its kind that has come to my 
notice. Members of our organization tell me 
that they do not know how they would get 
along without it. I wish to compliment you 
who have been instrumental in bringing this 
paper into existence. 


Reaching 


Influential America | 


Che United States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Oniy Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 








DAVID LAWRENCE , VICTOR WHITLOCK 
a Washington Vice-President and 


President Director of Advertising 


New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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More.than a million eac 
month to real farmer; 
in real farm territory, 


Measuring the ‘‘Heart’’ 


E Million subscribers of Successful Farming live 
mainly in the “‘Heart States.” 
They have more farm wealth than any other section 
in the world. More income, too. More building in- 
vestment. And—more buying power. 
Of those indexes of farm prosperity and buying 
power used to determine markets, whether wealth, 
income, automobiles, telephones, radios, building 
valuation or the like, the “Heart States’ farmers 
lead all others. 
The market presented by Successful Farming’s mil- 
lion circulation cannot be duplicated. It is given first 
consideration by advertisers and agencies experi- 
enced in reaching the farm market. And it should 
be so. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING—THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
F. O. BOHEN, Advertising Director 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 


Advertising Offices: Des Moines Chicago 











. difference 


in 
farm 
papers” 


> 
- Yore's Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
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Continuity of Service 
A little more than twenty one 
years ago McJunkin Advertising 
Company commenced business 
upon a small scale. Soon there- 
after the agency was favored by 
the business of a client at the head 
of an enterprise which up to that 
time had never advertised. Today 
that client is one of the world’s 


greatest factors in his field, con- 
trolling several institutions in- 
ternationally known and every 
one of them, including the first, 
is advertised by this agency. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Where, Oh, Where Are Artists 
Who Understand Layout? 


Are They Scarce Because the Art Schools Overlook the Importance of 
Layout Work? 


By Frank S. Rieder 


HY is layout ability — that 

sense of what is pleasing and 
attention - attracting in page ar- 
rangement — so hard to find in 
artists? Is it because the art 
schools neglect this part of an 
artist’s training ? 

From time to time, it has seemed 
wise to employ in our art depart- 
ment artists who have just com- 
pleted their art school educations 
—students, so called. The samples 
they show of some of their school 
work are a fair index of what the 
art schools stress—and of what 
they neglect. 

Young men fresh from art 
school and soliciting positions in 
our department invariably present 
just about the same drawings. 
There'll be a sketch in oils of the 
Santa Maria in the Jackson Park 
Lagoon, or something similar; a 
couple of sketches from the nude 
in crayon; a poster design or two; 
a studio setting in oil; a full color 
imitation of the latest fad, futur- 
istic or what not—and that’s about 
all. Never has a fellow fresh 
from art school included in his 
samples a pencil layout of a com- 
plete advertisement ! 

The belief that art schools don’t 
teach layout to a worth-while de- 
gree is confirmed by these fellows 
when they get on the job. I’ve 
never seen one who even knew 
where to begin when he was called 
upon for a sketch. 

We employed a chap of this 
type about a year ago. He had 
talent. He could turn out mighty 
good figure work, in pén and in 
dry brush. He had other accom- 
plishments. But layout! He could 
spend all day on one and get noth- 
ing done when the clock struck 
five. It was not impossible for 
him to learn, for by the time he 
heard a Florida newspaper’s siren 
song he had become an excellent 
layout man. He merely needed 
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the instruction that he got from 
our .art director—and which he 
didn’t get at art school. 

We have just added an artist to 
our staff. When he was applying 
for the position, he looked like a 
pretty good man. He carried 
some interesting samples. 

This man has been in the com- 
mercial art business for six years. 
He’s still going to school—two 
nights a week. He’s gone to 
school for ten years. In some 
classes of work—in general illus- 
tration — he’s excellent. But on 
layout he’s—well, he simply isn’t. 

We give this artist, say, two 
photos, a logotype, and a piece of 
copy. The sketch we finally get 
doesn’t pass inspection. The lay- 
out has poor balance; it is com- 
monplace and wishy-washy; it has 
no punch, no snap, no get-up-and- 
go; the headline is weak and far 
from dominant. 

This man is a product of the 
art schools—and we have in Chi- 
cago schools that are recognized 
as among the best. But he doesn’t 
know layout — and the odd part _ 
about it is that it will only take a 
year or so in our department to 
make a passable layout man of 
him. We've seen it happen before. 

And then there’s the subject of 
type layout, and of the combina- 
tion of type into the whole. If 
one of these art-school artists does 
happen to get a decent-looking cut 
grouping, he spoils his effect by a 
horrid type arrangement—gets in 
a lot of run-arounds, indicates the 
type so wide that the eye could 
never reach the end of a line, puts 
a twelve-word headline in one line 
or a five-word headline in three, 
or sets the signature so large that 
you can’t see the logotype. Why, 
oh why, don’t they teach them that 
the type is as much a part of the 
layout as the picture? 

It’s true that there is a deplor- 
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able lack of layout ability among 
artists. It’s not only in our own 
department—it’s among free-lances 
and studios as well. 

Often, we must send art work 
out, when our own department is 
jammed. We have yet to find the 
free-lance artist or the studio that 
we can trust to handle the layout. 
It’s necessary to give the outside 
artist a sketch—or we'll get back 
a jumble of lettering and outhining 
and_ illustration. 

It can’t be that studios have no 
layout talent. It must be that 
good layout men are so scarce 
that there’s too much work for 
them—and that lots of work goes 
through the studio without getting 
their attention in consequence. 

Our art director knows layout 
thoroughly—from sixteen pages to 
broadsides. He’s really a genius. 
He didn’t learn it in his years in 
art school, though. He taught 
himself, after his school work was 
ended, by the study of his own 
work and that of contemporary 
artists. He says he learned lay- 
out not because of the art schools 
but in spite of them. . 

It is impossible, so far as I 
know, for a man to go to art 
school for layout instruction alone. 
A chap in our mechanical depart- 
ment, anxious to learn more about 
layout, once enrolled in what was 
called a layout class. He attended 
a few sessions—then gave it up. 
He reported that nine-tenths of the 
class time was spent in drawing 
the groups of figures that com- 
posed the illustration and only one- 
tenth in combining that illustra- 
tion with the other elements of 
which the advertisement was con- 
structed. And this was a layout 
class ! 

Some day our art director and 
I are going to start an art 
school. First of all, we’re going to 
teach students that advertisements 
contain more than illustrations— 
we're going to teach them that 
they include headlines, body type, 
signatures, coupons, captions, and 
logotypes as well. Then we're 
going to show them that once in 
a while a picture of the free book, 
or of the package, must be in- 
cluded. We’re going to teach these 
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students how to adapt a two-page 
advertisement in one magazine to 
a single page in another. 

Next, we'll teach them how to 
letter—not type-like lettering with. 
out any zip and dash, but letter. 
ing with snappy tails on the “fs” 
and with sharp-pointed crosses on 
the “t’s.” We're going to teach 
them that once in a while a word 
can be made bigger than its com- 
panions, or can be put in script 
on an angle, and that occasionally 
one line of a two-line heading can 
be lettered in italic. 

We'll show these students how 
to make borders, and big brackets 
and things, and how to outline 
photos. We’ll show them how to 
draw guide lines for color plates, 
And when they know these things, 
they’ll be of some use to the ad- 
vertising fraternity. And as stu- 
dents, we'll enroll about 85 per 
cent of the artists whose work 
I’m acquainted with. 

We'll let the other art schools 
teach them to make sketches of the 
Santa Maria in the Jackson Park 
Lagoon. We're going to instruct 
them in the work that the adver- 
tiser is going to want them to 
produce. And the first two to 
complete the course may have good 
jobs in our own art department. 

Big agencies get good layouts 
because they pay good layout men 
topnotch prices. That’s the only 
way good layouts can be obtained. 
Layout should be a fundamental 
part of every artist’s training; in- 
stead it seems the most neglected. 
Layout should be the first thing 
an aspirant to art fame is taught; 
instead it seems to be the last. 

That’s why our art manager and 
I are going to start that school 
some day. And when we do, if 
advertising men don’t clasp our 
hands in sincere grips while tears 
of thankfulness course down their 
cheeks then they’re an ungrateful 
bunch, 


A. A. Archbold Joins McKone 


Tire & Rubber Company — 
A. A. Archbold, who has been with 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., New. York. 
advertising agency, has joined The 
McKone Tire & Rubber Company, Chi- 
cago, as advertising manager. 
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Read What These Nationa! Advertisers 
Say About 


Physical Culture 
Health Weeks 


AST season forty-eight nationally advertised products benefited 

from the service to advertisers offered in connection with the 

Physical Culture Health Weeks which were conducted last year 
in sixty leading American cities. 


Read what some of these national advertisers say about the value 
of this service : 


“We appreciate very much indeed the good work that 
is being done for Zonite in connection with your Health 
Week displays. These photographs are concrete evi- 
dence of your active co-operation.” 

—Zonite Products Company 


“We certainly appreciate the way Physical Culture works 
with us during their Health Weeks. Your plan is 
building good will among the dealers and increasing 
the sales of the products they feature. Merchandising 
work of this kind is valuable to your advertisers.” 
—The Pepsodent Company. 


“We greatly appreciate this co-operation.” 
—The Wheatena Company 


“We appreciate the splendid representation given our 
products. Our organization is tying up with the Health 
Weeks wherever possible.” 

—The Kellogg Company 


“Ne greatly appreciate this co-operation and feel sure 
that it will be very helpful to us.” 
—The Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 


May we tell you more about this unique and valuable service to 
advertisers ? 


Physiceal 
Culture 


1926 Broadway New York 
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Cleveland Market 


Here is a picture of the TRUE Cleveland Market. 
An area bounded by a 35 mile radius of Cleveland 
Public Square. Home of 1,525,000 people, daily 
reading more than 56,000 more Presses than any other 
Cleveland newspaper. 


The Clevelan 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATI 
250 Park Avenue, New York G 
DAIL Y Cc ft 


Detroit 
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Fditor and Publisher says it’s 
True, A. B. C. says it’s True, 
the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company says it’s True. 
Twenty-two leading Cleve- 
land retailers; forty-five dis- 
tributors, jobbers and whole- 
salers; 206 Northern Ohio 
grocers; and (with minor 
revisions) the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., all say it’s 
TRUE! 


We have yet to find a dis- 
interested party who says it’s 
NOT true. 


Complete market data, 
authentic analyses, reports of 
innumerable surveys always 
available upon request. 


First in 
Cleveland 
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first 
in local 
rotogravure... 


For the first six months of 
1926 The Free Press was 
privileged to carry more 
local rotogravure advertis- 
ing in its Sunday rotogra- 
vure section than its only 
contemporary in Detroit. 


Not only was The Free 
Press first in local roto ad- 
vertising volume, but it was 
also first in gains made 
over the corresponding six 
months of 1925. 





The 
teay Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 





























Desk-Bound Salesmen 
They Forget That Their Job Is to Go Out and Make Calls—and Sell 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Ccal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


HE temptation to all of us is 

to become desk-bound. No 
mtter how one starts out, the 
routine and detail seem to accumu- 
te until there appears to be 
enough to keep one busily engaged 
al day long. I have found it one 
of the hardest things in business 
management to leave my desk and 
get out around our various yards 
and plants. 

In our organization, we have 
found that the only way to handle 
this serious fault of never break- 
ing away from the desk has been 
to set a definite day for the pur- 
pose. For instance, our purchas- 
ing manager is a very busy man. 
He is buying for a dozen yards, 

an interval of 


the stock was keeping up, the 
grades that were being received 
from the people he was purchas- 
ing from, and all the other local 
details of each particular yard 
with which he ought to be familiar. 
I have insisted that he make a 
general tour of inspection of the 
stock of our whole chain of yards 
once a week on a definite day, 
Thursday. This is going along 
nicely on that schedule now, and 
he is making a good deal more 
money by breaking away from his 
desk and sizing up actual condi- 
tions in the field than he ever 
could sitting down in our gen- 
eral office. 

In the same way, the chief of 
our accounting department in- 
spects all our yards on Wednes- 
day of every week, and finds that 
the results are much quicker and 
better handled right on the spot 
in the field than he could man- 
age them from the central office. 

We used to have yard managers 
meetings “once in a while.” This 
meant when the managers felt 
they could break away from their 


desks, with the result that our 
meetings were held very infre- 
quently. We were forced to set 
Friday as a definite yard mana- 
gers meeting afternoon, and now 
these come off regularly. 

I mention this to illustrate how 
easy it is for executives to be- 
come desk-bound, and entangled in 
a lot of office detail. If this is true 
of executives, it is doubly true of 
salesmen. It is axiomatic that 
sales increase in direct ratio with 
the number of contacts which the 
salesman makes during the day. 
The Pierce-Arrow Automobile 
Company, for instance, has esti- 
mated that its sales are about 
4 per cent of its salesmen’s calls. 
In other words, to every 100 calls 
which a salesman makes, he will 
sell four cars. In one case, a 
very retiring, unprepossessing 
salesman was trying to sell a lady 
an automobile. She remarked to 
the agent: 

“T don’t understand why you 
let such an unattractive man rep- 
resent you. Why, he couldn’t sell 
me a car in a hundred years!” 


APPEARANCE ISN’T EVERYTHING 


“Madame,” the sales manager 
replied, “that man has sold sixty- 
five cars in the city of X . 
alone, and won the factory sales 
contest.” 

He explained to me later that 
he knew of no better example of 
the effectiveness of hard work 
than this case, for despite his de- 
cided physical handicap, the fel- 
low worked from early morning 
until late at night and often 
turned in as many as twenty-five 
contacts a day on his sales re- 
port. It simply goes to show that 
plain, hard, unadulterated work 
will overcome serious physical and 
sales deficiencies—but this cannot 
be done by sitting at a desk. 

The sales manager of an adver- 
tising concern recently told me 
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that he took one of his salesman’s 
desks away from him, and his 
yield in advertising sold was al- 
most a 100 per cent increase dur- 
ing the next month alone. 

It seems that the man had a 
weakness for fooling around with 
petty details and unimportant rec- 
ords, and could never break away 
from his desk or the office. With- 
out any place to settle down in 
the office, he got restless right 
away in the morning and went 
immediately out into the trade. 

know of another sales man- 
ager, also in the advertising busi- 
ness, who has solved this problem 
in another way. His hours are 
from 8:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
Salesmen must be at their desks 
promptly at 8:00 o’clock, route 
themselves, dictate all necessary 
letters, and be out of the office 
on their way promptly at 9:00 
A. M. He says there is no use in 
their calling around the city on 
people before 9:00 anyway. They 
must then be back in the office 
again at 4:30 or 5:00 o’clock to 
sign their dictation, turn in con- 
tracts and orders, and begin to 
route themselves for the following 
day again, so that they can get out 
promptly at 9:00 sharp the next 
morning. This seems like a very 
sensible system. 

By the way, this sales manager 
will not let his salesmen do any 
calling at all on the first of the 
month, for the reason that his 
customers are always busy then 
getting out their monthly bills or 
paying bills of their own. He 
also tries to put his men on other 
things for about the first two 
weeks of January, directly after 
the first of the year, when all his 
customers are very busy closing 
their books for the year and tak- 
ing inventory. This is a very wise 
precaution. At that time, whole 
offices are working under pres- 
sure and cannot spare a minute. 
A prolonged salesman’s call is 
liable to produce ill-will. Firms 
that take a mid-year July inven- 
tory should be kept away from at 
that time. 

A sales manager laughingly re- 
marked to me one day that the 
way to discover a real salesman 
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go poking around every wood pile 
stone wall, rail fence and sticp 
their nose in every brier pati 
and bush or tuft of grass in the 
field with an indefatigable energy. 
These fellows go everywherd 


where there is likely to be , 
quarry. The result is they scare 
up more rabbits and get more 
shots, consequently, than anybod 


his desk and not expose him- 
self to prospects as much as pos- 
sible. 

One thing is certain—sales sel- 
dom walk into the office. Ifa 
man is outside circulating around 
the trade, his chances of running 
into business are more than 
double. A sales manager recently 
admitted to me that he equipped 
all his offices with very uncom- 
fortable straight-backed chairs for 
his salesmen, solely to keep them 
out of their chairs and out of the 
office. He told me that his prin- 
cipal trouble is to get his men 
to circulate out in the field. 


ARE MOST SALESMEN LAZy? 


“The trouble with most sales- 
men,” he said, “is laziness. By 
the time a salesman gets through 
muddling at his desk in the morn- 
ing, reaches his prospect and has 
to wait, and then moves on again, 
he really puts in only two hours 
of actual work out of an eight- 
hour day. It is not surprising that 
these men’s sales averages are not 
higher. 

“The worst of it is that one 
lazy man will ruin a whole sales 
force. I do not want any man 
in my organization who is con- 
tent to ride along on the money 
he is getting without any ambi- 
tion to increase his salary. In 
our line, competition is so keen 
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Cf, New York 


“Herald Tribune carries 
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that we simply cannot allow a 
prospect to grow cold. He must 
be called upon again and again at 
short intervals so that he will not 
cool off. I even have my sales- 
men carry blank checks on all the 
city banks so that a man cannot 
refrain from signing a contract 
and paying his initial deposit by 
giving us an excuse that he has 
no check with him.” 

About a year ago I was shown 
around the McGraw-Hill building. 
My guide took me out on a little 
balcony off the principal execu- 
tive offices from which I could 
look down on a great many empty 
desks in the room below. He 
added : 

“Mr. Hill always used to like to 
see every desk empty, because he 
said it meant that the men were 
out in the field getting -informa- 
tion first-hand to be published, 
which could not be gathered at 
a desk.” 

I know of another salesman 
who goes up-State and hires a 
room with a telephone in it at the 
best hotel. He then sits down and 
telephones for two or three solid 
hours to the different dealers who 
are supposed to be covered by him 
in this territory. Having tele- 
phoned his whole list, he goes on 
to another part of his territory, 
believing that he has covered the 
ground for another month. 

I know from experience that 
this does not go. In the building 
material business, such a man gets 
a reputation as a telephone sales- 
man, and when he does call, it is 
very hard for him to make an im- 
pression, as dealers resent being 
“covered” in this way. I know a 
great many buyers among deal- 
ers who absolutely refuse to talk 
to these salesmen over the tele- 
phone, or to listen to any sales 
talk over the telephone. They are 
probably busy with a man at their 
desk, and this prolonged conver- 
sation comes as a rude interrup- 
tion. 

Again, buyers object to having 
their wire tied up for any length 
of time when they may be ex- 
pecting return calls on telegrams, 
or phone calls for special prices 
on certain articles. In short, a 
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grocery store can get away with 
telephone selling or some other 
similar line of business, but any 
article which requires real sales. 
manship should not be sold over 
the wire. 

Letters are also a good thing 
for salesmen to write. But woe 
to the salesman who gets the rep. 
utation of covering his territory 
by correspondence, rather than in 
person. He will be treated just 
about the same as the telephone 
salesman, and after all, you cannot 
blame the buyer for his attitude 
which is “if that fellow doesn't 
think enough of our business to 
drop around and see us once ina 
while and talk over the market 
situation and give wus tips and 
news about what is going on in the 
trade, he doesn’t deserve much of 
our business.” 

In other words, a salesman sim- 
ply must get out into his trade 
and away from the home office 
and his desk. In reality, his of- 
fice and his desk ought to be in 
his hat. 

It is a very simple thing for 
sales managers to show their 
salesmen that it really resolves it- 
self down to the fact that the man 
who makes the most calls makes 
the most sales. He will run into 
more leads, pick up tips, meet 
more prospects, hold his old trade 
better, and in short, literally run 
into, run down, or have run into 
him, more sales than any other 
man on the force. The good old 
law of averages is on the side of 
the man who calls, and calls, and 
calls. 


Tool Companies Consolidate 


A consolidation has been effected by 
Stevens & Company, New York, manu- 
facturers of Speed-Up tools and other 


automotive equipment, and Walden- 
Worcester, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
maker of Walden-Worcester wrenches. 
The name of the new company is 
Stevens Walden-Worcester, Inc. For the 
time being Stevens & Com any will 
continue to operate at New York and 
later on will move to Worcester. 


Joins Atlanta Agency 


Charlton Keen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Antidolor Manufactur- 
ing Company, Springville, N. Y., Waites 
dental products, has joined the Acme 
Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rotogravure Advertising 
In The Washington Star 
Is Increasing —Rapidly 


The first six months of 1926 shows an increase of 
38% in Rotogravure lineage over the same period of 
1925. The figures are 145,365 last year and 200,624 
lines this year. 

Not special editions; nor feature occasions—but a 
steady, consistent growth—in both local and foreign 
advertising. Always 8 pages; often 12, and fre- 
quently 16 pages are required to meet the demand. 

If your product can be “pictured”—or your story 
illustrated—there is no way to more graphically 
present it than through Rotogravure—and The Star’s 
Sunday Rotogravure Section reaches practically 
every purchaser in the market comprehended by 
Washington and its twenty-five mile area. 


Specific information regarding 
Rotogravure advertising and this 
market furnished upon request. 


Che Sunday Star 


THE SUNDAY EDITION OF THE EVENING STAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan. A. Carroll Jd. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 











. 
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° Are we right in believing 
Question. 1 that readers prefer the pres- 


ent size as handier and more comfortable to read? 





9 8 WA or 1394 of our readers find our present size 
of magazines handier and more comfortable 
to read than the larger size magazines. 


. As the demand for large 
Question Zz pages comes from adver- 
tisers, do you prefer to have the editorial text sepa- 
rated or articles continued through advertising pages? 

9 5 WA or 1296 of our readers prefer to have the 
O editorial text separated from the adver- 


tising and object to having the articles continued 
through the advertising pages. 


What Quality Group subscribers say 


“*T find it very annoying when reading a magazine to find the pages 
a hodge-podge of advertising and editorial text.” 


“T read the ads first anyway, and can do it better if grouped as at 
Seen 4 


“When one is reading an article it is tiresome to hunt for part of 
it among a lot of advertisements. The advertisements are in- 
teresting taken alone, but lose interest when they interrupt one’s 
train of thought. I think you would make a mistake if the size is 
altered or the reading matter sandwiched.” 


“No person looks at the advertising matter while reading—read- 
ing matter and advertising are distinctly separate.” 


“T have bought goods advertised in your magazine.” 


YOU COVER the market of 
Quality Group ONLY wh 


700,000 plus 
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Do you find the advertising 


© 
Question 3 of interest, and do you look 

at it regularly? 
8 4 ZG or 1140 of our readers look at the advertis- 





ing regularly and find it interesting. 


4 Would your interest in ad- 
Question vertising be less if it were 
mixed with continuation of editorial text running over 
into the advertising section? 


7 0 ZB or 937 of our readers’ interest in adver- 


tising would be less if it were mixed with 
continuation of editorial text running over into the 
advertising section. 


page size and advertising make-up 


“Mixed pages are a nuisance and most undesirable from reader’s 
view-point.”’ 

“TI like the reading matter and ads in separate divisions. My at- 
tention then is not interrupted nor divided.” 

“Don’t dare make any changes in your magazine.” 

“The intrusion of an advertisement between the pages would 
seem almost an affront. I never read such advertisements, but 
always those in their proper places.” 

“Your magazine is the one magazine out of the twelve or fifteen I 
take that I read from cover to cover, advertisements and all.” 
“You would lose immensely by the discourteous method of in- 
jecting advertisements into the reading matter.” 


OU USE The Quality Group 
The Quality Group 


285 Madison Avenue New York 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPERS MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS THE WORLD S WORK 
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Shall Dallas Gather In 
Her Outskirts? 


The Dallas Advertising 
League advocates extending 
the city’s corporate limits 
until they include ALL of 
the urban community. Dal- 
las would then be Texas’ 
largest city by the counting 
of noses. Forty thousand 
Dallasites live outside the 
present limits. 


New material would thus 
be created for advertising 
uses. Dallas would be the 
“largest” city in Texas and 
the Southwest. 


But now up bobs the 
question as to what makes 
a “largest” city. Noses? 

ok * * 


What of those things by 
which markets are more 
carefully measured? 

Bank clearings and debits 
run from 15 to 20 percent 
higher for Dallas than for 
any other city in this region. 

Postal receipts for Dallas 
are within 25% of the com- 
bined receipts of the other 
three leading cities of 
Texas. 

Dallas’ wholesale trade 
exceeds that of any other 
two cities in the Southwest. 

More northern and east- 
ern concerns maintain 
branches here than in all 


other Texas cities 


bined. 


And finally, our city is 
easily first in (1) value of 
manufactured products; (2) 
individual income tax re- 
turns; (3) number and size 
of businesses with commer- 
cial ratings. 


com- 


* * * 


What accounts for all 
this leadership? What has 
put this young: city in the 
driver’s seat? 

Flouri shing 
And personal en- 


Farms. 
farms. 
terprise. 


Here, before the city 
came, were Texas’ most fer- 
tile farm-lands. Today one- 
third of all the wealth of 
Texas is in the Dallas trade- 
area-Prosperity Zone. 

It is from the country 
round about that the city 
has drawn its ever-mounting 
strength. 


* * * 


People of this section will 
tell you, too, that of all the 
forces tending to unite this 


community beneath the 
standard of a unified prog- 
ress, none has compared in 
power with the people’s 
one great newSpaper— 


The Dallas Morning News 
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Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Are Sued by the 
Department of Justice 


bog on Bureau 
Printers’ Ink 


HE attitude a the Depart- 

ment of Justice regarding the 
control of prices by trade associa- 
tions is clearly shown by the con- 
sent decree offered by the Govern- 
ment in its prosecution of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Asso- 
ciation. Suit was entered by the 
Department on August 9, in the 
United States District Court at 
Richmond, Va., and, in addition to 
the association, 132 corporations, 
seven firms and thirty-one indi- 
viduals are named as defendants. 
All are charged with violating the 
anti-trust laws by an alleged price- 
fixing combination. 

Last week, Attorney-General 
Sargent issued a statement regard- 
ing the case, in which he explained 
that all of the defendant corpora- 
tions are engaged in the wholesale 
hardware business and are mem- 
bers of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association, and that the 
individual defendants are either 
officials of the association or con- 
nected with the defendant firms. 

Probably the most important 
feature of the case, at this time, is 
the consent decree prepared by the 
Department of Justice, and which 
will be offered for acceptance by 
the defendants when the case is 
called for trial. In the main, this 
decree follows the allegations of 
the complaint, and appears to be a 
complete listing of practices con- 
sidered illegal by the Department. 
The decree stipulates that the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Asso- 
ciation, its secretary, and all of its 
officers and members, be perpetu- 
ally enjoined, restrained and pro- 
hibited from committing or doing, 
directly or indirectly, any of the 
following acts or things: 

“Endeavoring, expressly or im- 
pliedly, or in any manner or by 
any means whatsoever, to prevail 
upon the defendant jobbers to sell 
any article of hardware or any 
other commodity to the retail deal- 
ers or other customers at uniform 
prices; or to in any way restrain 
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competition among the defendant 
jobbers or any other jobbers as to 
prices.” 

In like manner, the decree if ac- 
cepted will prohibit the defendants 
from prevailing upon any manu- 
facturer to suggest or fix the price 
at which any article of hardware 
should be resold, and it further 
names the following “acts or 
things” as being prohibited under 
the anti-trust laws: 

To prevail upon any manufac- 
turer to refrain from selling any 
article of hardware or commodity 
to jobbers who resell at lower 
prices than the resale prices sug- 
gested or fixed by the manufac- 
turer. 

To prevail upon any defendant 
jobber or other jobber to sell any 
article at the price at which any 
manufacturer suggests or requests 
that it be sold. 

To prevail upon any of the de- 
fendant jobbers or other jobbers to 
refrain from purchasing any article 
of hardware from a manufacturer 
who does not suggest or fix a price 
at which the respective articles 
shall be resold. 

To prevail upon any of the de- 
fendant jobbers or other jobbers 
to refrain from purchasing any 
commodity from any particular 
person, firm or corporation, or 
from selling any commodity to 
any particular person, firm or cor- 
poration, for any reason whatso- 
ever. 

To prevail upon any manufac- 
turer not to ship his commodities 
anywhere except to the place of 
business of the jobber making the 
purchase. 

To prevail upon any manufac- 
turer to sell only to so-called legiti- 
mate jobbers or not to sell to any 
particular jobber or any other 
dealer, for any reason whatsoever ; 
or to in any way dictate those to 
whom any manufacturer shall sell 
or not sell. 

Reporting to any of the de- 
fendant jobbers or other jobbers 
the names of manufacturers sug- 
gesting or fixing resale prices, or 
the names of those manufacturers 
who refuse to fix resale prices. 

Reporting to any jobber the 
names of manufacturers who re- 
fuse to sell jobbers who fail to 
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maintain the resale prices sug- 
gested, and reporting to any job- 
ber the names of manufacturers 
who ship hardware only to the 
place of business of the jobber 
making the purchase, or the names 
of those who do not observe such 
policy. 

Submitting to any jobber any 
list of preferred manufacturers, or 
any list of undesirable manu- 
facturers. 

Reporting to any manufacturer 
the names of jobbers who fail to 
maintain the resale prices suggest- 
ed by the manufacturer, and en- 
deavoring to prevail upon any 
manufacturer to raise the price at 
which the manufacturer has sug- 
gested that any article shall be sold 
by jobbers. 

The decree then further pro- 
hibits, by means of twenty-two 


detailed paragraphs, every conceiv- 
able agreement or act among the 
members of the association them- 
selves, and between members, other 
jobbers, manufacturers and retail- 
ers, that would lead to the fixing 
or maintaining of prices. 


Commend the Reply to Macy 
ASSOCIATION OF . ~mes ADVERTISERS, 
NC. 

New York 

Editor of Printers’ INK: | 
My heartiest congratulations to you 
upon your leading article in the August 
twelfth Printers’ Inx. You have hit 
Mr. Straus fairly, tom charitably. 
R. K. Leavitt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Larcumont, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The leading article in your issue of 
August 12, written by Albert E. 
Haase, entitled “An Answer to Macy’s 
Attack on National Advertising,” is one 
of the clearest, soundest and fairest 
treatments of a controversial subject 
I have ever read. 

In publishing that article Printers’ 
Ink has not only delivered a logical 
and sensible reply to the “question” 
raised by Mr. Straus, but has rendered 
a service to the advertising profession 
by stimulating faith in the power of 
advertising to serve the public. 

Judging Mr. Straus’ remarks purely 
on the basis of the contradictions em- 
bodied in his own _ statements, it 
might be well to view the matter in 
a charitable way. 

Dovcras WAKEFIELD CouTLet. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Royal electric products, 
has appointed the Procter & Collier 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
agency, to direct its magazine advertising. 
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Free Deals Are Hazardous 
Experiments 


The old idea of giving something free 
in order to make a sale was probably 
originated by the first shoestring mer. 
chant to peddle his wares in the open, 

Watch a_ street auctioneer almost 
any time and you will see him offering 
a fountain pen, a corkscrew and a toy 
watch free with a pair of 75-cent socks 
which are themselves easily worth a 
dollar. It is an old gag to catch the 
unwary. Everyone knows that the cost 
of all items in a sale are less than the 
selling price. When this practice was 
at its height in the United States, 
salesmen operated under the glow of a 
gasoline torch. 

It is hard to understand just how 
some manufacturers copied this old and 
somewhat tainted idea and put it to 
work selling big assortments to dealers, 
but it worked and worked well until 
it was overworked. 

Free deals of every description were 
offered to merchants. The favorite 
form of selling was through poster or 
circular campaigns. These advertise. 
ments made the old Fourth of July 
posters look mild. 

Finally dealers were overfed on free 
deals. Many of these Hip-Hip-Hurrah 
campaigns were honest, but many more 
were not so good. Slow sellers were 
mingled with good sellers and the slow 
sellers stuck on the dealers’ shelves, 
The result was that a deep rooted preju- 
dice arose against free deals in the 
hardware trade. The number that have 
succeeded in the past year are very 
few and in most cases have been free 
fixtures of very real value given with 
certain quantities of merchandise. 

It is now a hazardous experiment to 
launch a selling campaign based on a 
free deal to hardware stores.—Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine. 


Gypsum and Lime Companies 
to Merge 


Plans have been completed for ef- 
fecting a merger of the Universal 
Gypsum Company, of Chicago, and the 
Palmer Lime Cement Company, 
New York. The new company will be 
known as the Universal Gypsum & Lime 
Company. 


New Account for Atlanta 
Agency 
The American Institute of Psy- 
chology, Jacksonville, Fla., has placed 
its advertising account with the Cal- 
vin Stanford Advertising Agency, At- 
lanta. Magazines will be used. 


L. I. Neff Joins Bellamy-Neff 
Company 
L. I. Neff, a younger brother of C. C. 
Neff, treasurer of the Bellamy-Neff Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 
joined the staff of that company. 
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A Brussels tapestry purchased for $8,100 
by Mrs. E. D. Faulkner at the American 

rt Galleries’ sale of the furnishings of 
the former country home of the late 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr. 


DVERTISERS who critically examine 
International STUDIO for the first time 
confess to the same thrill that is experienced 
by the reader. Here is a magazine, they 
say, which is creating a new and undeveloped 
unit of circulation, representing both culture 


and wealth. 


‘INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


119 West 40TH Street, New Yorx 





Kellogg’s Original Appropriation 


Was 


$150 


W. K. Kellogg, Host to Advertising Representatives, Sketches Sale; 
Development of Cereal Food Products 


W K. KELLOGG, president 
* of the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., on August 3 
told a group of more than 150 
representatives of all branches of 
advertising, how his business be- 
gan in 1906 with an initial adver- 
tising appropriation of $150. Since 
that time it has spent more than 
thirty million dollars for adver- 
tising and today is selling in 
thirty-two different foreign coun- 
tries. Last year’s appropriation 
was in the neighborhood of two 
million dollars. 

“This business was built largely 
by advertising even from the earli- 
est days,” said Mr. Kellogg. 
“Back in 1906 when corn flakes 
were first made we decided to try 
newspaper advertising to see what 
it would do for our sales. The 


first appropriation was $150. It 
was spent in a newspaper schedule 


in Canton, Ohio. Due to produc- 
tion difficulties, the test campaign 
was discontinued, but it is interest- 
ing to note that Canton, Ohio, the 
first town opened by advertising, 
is today one of the best towns in 
the country in the per capita sales 
of corn flakes.” 

It was not long, however, after 
the abandonment of the Canton 
test that the company was adver- 
tising again and in earnest. Mr. 
Kellogg said that in the early days 
of the business the entire bank 
balance of the company sometimes 
went into advertising. As the 
business grew, expenditures for 
advertising kept pace until today 
the company ranks’as one of the 
largest advertisers in the country. 

Asked by a publication repre- 
sentative how much the company 
is spending for advertising this 
year, Mr. Kellogg said he had no 
reason for not disclosing the 
amount except that it might lead 
his sales and advertising managers 
into long explanations as to why 
this and that medium did not re- 
ceive a larger share. Last year, 


the Kellogg Company spent $1 
500,000 in newspapers according to 
the American Newspaper Pub. 
lishers Association’s Bureau of 
Advertising. In addition, wide use 
was made of general magazines, 
farm papers, trade publications 
car cards and outdoor advertising, 

The company followed a rather 
striking method of inviting its ad- 
vertising guests. A subpoena with 
the company’s corporate seal af- 
fixed was issued serving a writ of 
“golfitis ad libertum” for a day 
“of relaxation,” no order books to 
be brought along, and the first 
man mentioning business during 
the conferences will be presented 
a copy of “The Prisoner’s Song.” 
J. F. O’Brien, vice-president and 
director of sales, welcomed the 
guests in the company’s social 
hall, telling them that “results are 
showing that people everywhere 
regardless of race or creed react 
to well-planned and well-executed 
sales work and advertising.” 

After a trip through the Kel- 
logg plant, the party went to the 
Battle Creek Country Club for a 
day of sports. Prizes in the golf 
tournament were won by Glen 
Davis, Household, for low score; 
A. K. Lovrien, Country Gentle- 
man, for high score; and Sam 
Dennis, Baker-Dennis, Inc., Chi- 
cago, for longest drive. 


Succeeds Graphic Sales 


Company 

The Advertisers Lithographing & 
Printing Company, New York, has been 
incorporated to succeed The Graphic 
Sales Company. The management has 
been unchanged. John G. Mark is presi- 
dent; J. E. Barrett is vice-president in 
charge of sales, and Gerald R. Mark 
is secretary-treasurer. 


New Account for Wm. T. 
Mullally Agency 


Handy & Harman, New York, gold, 
silver and plate refiners, have ap- 
pointed Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of New York, to 
direct their advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 
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ERRATUM 


ln the issue of Printers’ 
Ink for August 5, we said, 
“The volume of New York 
shop and department store 
advertising carried in The 
New Yorker is greater 
than any other two maga- 
zines combined.” 


That was a mistake. The 
New Yorker, according to 
the Publisher’s _ Informa- 
tion Service, carried more 
than any other magazine 


The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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in the first seven months 
of 1926, but not as much 
as any two. 


At the same time, The 
New Yorker has carried 
and has on schedule for 
the last six months of 
1926, a volume of New 
York shop and depart- 
ment store advertising 
nearly as great as was 
published in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 


by any three magazines. 


The a” | 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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during 1925 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc., 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Checking Up on Slogan 
Originality 


PorTER-EASTMAN-ByRNE Co. 
HICAGO 
Editor of PRInTERS’ INK: 

Could you tell us, please, whether any 
of the following three slogans have been 
used by advertisers? 

“4 Smack o’ Goodness.” 

“The Smack o’ ness.”’ 

“A Snack o’ Goodness.” 

We have looked through all of the 
available tile copies of INTERS’ INK 
carrying lists of slogans and don’t find 
anything resembling these. 

If you will be good enough to look 
over the lists in your office and advise 
us about this we will appreciate it. 

Porter-EASTMAN-ByrNnE Co. 
Byrne, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Funt PAINT AND VARNISH LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly inform us if you 
have a slogan registered, “Defies the 
Elements,” that is used in connection 
with paints and varnishes or any other 
product of similar character? 

We would appreciate your early reply, 
for which we enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Furnt Paint AND VARNISH LIMITED. 


T= records of the PRINTERS’ 


Ink Clearing House of Adver- 
tied Phrases have been consulted 
to see whether any of the slogans 
questioned in the above two letters 
have been registered. 

The three slogans, “A Smack o’ 
Goodness,” “The Smack o’ Good- 
ness” and “A Snack o’ Goodness,” 
are not included in the Clearing 
House. Nor could we locate any 
phrase similar to them such as “A 
Bit of Goodness” or “A Piece of 
Goodness.” 

The phrase, “Defies the Ele- 
ments,” which is being considered 
by Flint Paint and Varnish 
Limited, of Toronto, is not regis- 
tered under those exact words. 
However, the Sun Varnish Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky., has been 
using “Defies Weather and Wear” 
to advertise its product. L. C. 
Chase & Company of New York 
feature “Defies Time and the Ele- 
ments,” 

These two letters are splendid 
examples of the way the Clearing 
House is being used regularly by 
advertisers to determine whether 
a slogan they contemplate using is 
being used by any other adver- 
tiser. All of the slogans that are 
registered in the Clearing House 
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are listed on three by five cards 
which are filed alphabetically ac- 
cording to the phraseology of each 
slogan. It is an easy matter 
by referring to these records 
to perform this service for our 
readers. Of course, there is no 
charge for this. Neither is there 
a charge for registering slogans. 
Another hundred slogans were re- 
cently registered and they are listed 
below. This brings the slogan 
count up to 4,216.—[£d. Printers’ 
INK. 


Across the Atlantic. United American 
Lines, New York. 

All Work and No Play. Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Always Distinctive—Always Correct. 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke 


Mass. 

America Dry—for Dry America. 
America Dry Ginger Ale Co., New 
York. 

As Simple as Touching the Space- 
Bar of a Typewriter, Quick as the 
Action of a Piano Key. (Savage 
Ironer) Savage Arms Corp., Utica, 


Beauty That Protects. Atlantic Drier 
& Varnish Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berkley Ties the World. Berkley 
Knitting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broad, Black and a Brute for Wear. 
(Tires) Cupples Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chair of Amazing Comfort, The. 
(John Bunny) Jamestown Upholstery 
‘o., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Chewing Laxative, The. 
int) Health Products Co., 


(Feen-a- 
Newark, 


Cleanses the Pores and Softens the 
Skin. Polar Ice Laboratory, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Colder-than-Ice Refrigeration, 
Mountain Co., Chicago. 

Combines Fun with Manly Training. 
(Daisy Air_ Rifle) Daisy Manufac- 
turing Co., Plymouth, Mich. 

Cup of Southern Hospitality, The. 
Duncan Coffee Co., Houston, Tex. 

Custom Built Support for Foot 
Troubles, A. New Method Foot Foun- 
dation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Decorate with Artistic Lighting Equip- 
ment. Artistic Lighting Equipment 
Association. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Demonstration Is a Revelation, A. 
ra. Savage Arms Corp., Utica, 


Zs 
“ended Belt a Man Ever Felt, The. 
Pioneer Suspender Co., Philadel phia. 
Fastest in the World. (Washer) 
Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. v 
Fifty Per Cent More Wear. The 
H Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City. 
Fighting Heart of Honest Rubber, A. 
(Tires) Cupples Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fireproof Wallboard, The. United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
Florsheims Afoot Mean Comfort 
Ahead. Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago. 
Flour of a Thousand Uses, The. 
Jenny Wren Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
For Every Occasion of Social Corre- 


Iron 
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spondence. White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

From Clothes Hamper to _ Clothes 
Line, Fastest in the World. Cater) 
Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y. 

Furmost Line, The. (Furs) ‘Wells- 
Treister Co., Inc., New York. 

Get the Facts and You'll Get a 
Fletcher. Fletcher Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Gift Candy of America, The. Huy- 
ler’s, Inc., New York. 

Green Box Line, The. Metal Spe- 
cialties Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Guarding the Public Fealth. Greater 


Newark Retail 
Newark, N. 


Druggists Association, 


Hardwood Flooring Not a Specialty 
But Our Entire Business. Indiana 
Flooring Co., New York. 

Has the Quiet Refinement of an Ex- 
chisive Club. Mayfair House, New 
York. 

Health and Growth for Boys and 
Cite. Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 

oO. 

Holds Like a Fish Hook. (Hammers) 
United Sales Corp., San Francisco. 

Hotel of Distinction, An. Mayfair 
House, New York. 

House of Complete Corsetry, The. 
Kops Bros., Inc., New York. 

If It’s Darbrook, It’s _ Durable. 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., New 
York. 

Irons While It Steams. Eldec Co., 
Inc., New York. 

It Cleans the Air—Then Cleans It- 
self. National Air Filter Company, 
Chicago. 

Its Purity Shows in Everything You 
Bake. (Dainty Flour) Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Just as tf You Were There. Bork- 
man Radio Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Largest Manufacturer of Shot Guns 
in the World. Savage Arms Corp., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Let Time Tell Your Story. Publicity 
Clock Co., Inc., New York. 

Life and Growth for Baby Chicks. 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lighting Over a Million Homes To- 
ola, Aladdin Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Made in merica for American 
ig Rawlings Mfg. Co., New 

Makers of High Grade Ball Bearings 
—the Most Complete Line of Types and 
Sizes in America. The Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Makes Baking Taste Better. (Dainty 
Flour) Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mark of Research Service, The. 
(Mazda) General. Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Miles of Smiles. (Maier Fuel) Sher- 


wood Bros., Baltimore 
Modern ” Spring Rebound Control. 
Chicago Roller Skate Co., Chicago. 
ore Trucks in Use Than Any 
Other Exclusive Truck Maker. Re- 
public Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich. 
Most Complete Line of Firearms in 
the World, The. Savage Arms Corp.. 
Utica, 
Nation-Wide Institution, A. 7... G. 
Penney Co., Inc., New York. 
Noiseless Oil Burner, The. 
Automatic Corporation, Detroit, 


Silent 
Mich. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co., Chicago, 
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One Man—One Hand Shingle, Thy, 
Bird & Son, Inc., East W. 

Perfect Messenger, 
Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass, 

Photography That Tells and Selly 
McManus Studios, New York. 

Pioneers in Smokeless combustion, 
Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. 

Pioneers in Unit Ventilation’ Peer. 
less Unit Ventilation Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Pleasure Pirate Bag nor a United 
American Lines, New k Cit 

Pure—Always Pure. (Deine Fas 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 


Mo. 

Puts the Steady Hum in Motordom, 
Carter Carburetor Corp., St. Louis, Mo, 

Quickest Way to Beauty, The. 0, J's 
Beauty Lotion Co., Shreveport, La. 

Restful Ironing. (Savage  Ironer) 
Savage Arms Corp., Utica, 

Rich in Strength. (Enterprise Flour) 
he & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 

Roll on Rubber. Roller 
Skate Co., Chicago. 

Rollins Answers the Gift 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
Iowa. 


Safe 


Chicago 


Question 
Moines, 


Nursing Bottle, The. Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 

Service That Satisfies, The. Em. 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corp, 
Ltd., Boston, Mass. 

Sets a New Braking Standard. (Hy- 
coe Brake Lining) Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Simplified Electric Refrigerator, The. 
(ElectrICE) American ElectrICE Corp, 
New York. 

Smoothest Powders in the World, 
Melba Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Speaking _ Likeness, The.  Reich- 
mann Co., Chicago. 

Stop with Four Wheel Brakes, 

Street Cub, a Bear for Work, The. 
Street Bros. Machine Works, Inc., Chat: 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Strength Is the Foundation of All 
Good Baking. (Flour) Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strongest Ally of yd Glass Com 
tainer, The. Anchor Cap & Closure 
Corp., Long Island City, R. Y 

There’s a Colonial Salt Bo Every 
Purpose. The Colonial Salt (Co, 
Akron, O. 

They Keep the Whole Place Warm, 
(Pecco Unit Heaters) Pecco, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

They Take Every Trick (Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs) Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Thorough Electric Cleaner, The. 
P. A. Geier gg Cleveland, Ohio, 

Try It, Then Buy It. Polar Ice 
Laboratory, Kansas City, Mo. 

Tube With the Sensible Guarantee, 
The. (Radio Tube) 
Co., Inc., Hoboken, 

Turn Back the Hand of Time_ with 
a@ Youthful Chim Line. The Health 
Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Voyage of ‘our Dreams, The. 

nited American Lines, New York. 

ae sy Made It ‘First. Walbert 
~~ S , Chicago. 
alls ’ of Character. Hachmeister 
Lind Chemical Company, Pittsburgh. 
We Help Plan Your Printing—Then 
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Representation 
Verree § Conklin Inc 
New York, Cincago.San Francisco, 


Albany Newspaper lineage 1s audited by 


De Lisser Brothers 
Accountants, New York NY. 


Che Gimes-Union. 


ALBANY'S LEADING NEWSPAPER 
By every possible logical comparison 
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Perfectly Print Your Plan. W. Thos. 
Watson Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Keep Faith With Those We 
The Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Where the Beauty of New England 
Meets the Grandeur of the Sea. Fily- 
mouth, Mass. 

World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Household Electric Heating Appliances. 

ison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., Chicago. 

World’s Premier Pipe, The. 
London, Ltd., New York. 

Write Gift, The. White & Wyckoff 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Writing Paper That Welcomes the 
Pen. White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

You Might as Well Have the Best. 
(Tea & Coffee) W. S. Quinby Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Your Favorite Carbonated Drink Is 
Best Bottled. American Bottlers Carbo- 
nated Beverages, Washington, D. C. 

Yours for “Picking Up Business.’ 
Street Bros. Machine Works, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Sasieni 


Advertisers 
to Tie-Up with Model 
Home Campaign 


Apparently This Campaign Marks 
a New Type of Co-operative 
Work and It Will Be Interesting 
to See Whether Other Fields 
Will Be Able to Devise Adapta- 
tions of It 


HIRTY-ONE national adver- 

tisers of non-competing home 
building products are co-operating 
with the Home Owners’ Service 
Institute, New York, in its cam- 
paign to build and advertise a 
chain of model homes which are to 
be constructed throughout the 
country. 

Thirty-six builders in twenty- 
eight different cities have agreed to 
build ten houses each, using the 
specified trade-marked materials 
and products of the participants. 
One of each group of ten houses 
is to be furnished, decorated and 
opened for public-inspection. More 
than $100,000 will be expended in 
a series of full-page advertise- 
ments in magazines and trade pub- 
lications. The copy will include 
drawings of the exterior elevations 
and floor plans of the model 
houses, will list the names of the 
advertisers whose products enter 
into their construction, and, by en- 
deavoring to get the public, con- 
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tractors, realtors, etc., to inspect 
these model houses, the purpose of 
the campaign will be to demop. 
strate how the trade-marked prod. 
ucts of the co-operating manufac. 
turers appear in actual use. 
number of the advertisers 

plan to effect a tie-up with the 
Institute’s campaign by calling a. 
tention to these model homes ip 
their own advertising. These tie. 
ups will range from paragraphs 
mentioning the use of the adver. 
tiser’s product in the model homes, 
as The Edward N. Riddle Com. 
pany already is doing and as 
Valentine & Company plan to do, 
to a special full-page periodical ad- 
vertisement to be issued by the 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc, 
Several of the advertisers also 
contemplate using newspaper space 
in the cities where the model homes 
are be’ng exhibited, while others, 
like The Celotex Company, will 
use special direct-mail pieces. 

The manufacturers and associa- 
tions co-operating are: 


The American Gas Association; The 
American Brass Co.; American Radiator 
Co.; Baeck Wall Paper Co.; Blaw-Knox 
Co.; The Celotex Co.; Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association of America; 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; P. & F. Corbin; 
Crane Co.; The Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion; Detroit Steel Products Co.; E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; The 
Fairfacts Co., Inc.; General Electric 
Co.; Graybar Electric Co., Inc.; The 
Hoover Co.; Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co.; Kerner Incinerator (Co,; 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co.; The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co.; National Fire Proofing 
Co.; National Lead Co.; Paine Lumber 
Co., Ltd.; The Richardson Co.; The 
Edward N. iddle Co.; The Servel 
Corporation; Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation; Valentine & Co., and the 
Washmuth-Endicott Co. 


Appointed by Merit Tire & 
Rubber 


Arthur Rose, for several years with 
the Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of The Merit Tire 
& Rubber Company, Indianapolis. 


W. A. Dailey Joins Typo- 
graphic Service 


Walter Austen Dailey, recently with 
the Miami Daily News, has joined the 
sales staff of the E. M. Diamant Typo 
graphic Service, New York. He for 
merly was with the Tri-Arts Press, also 
of New York, 
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: of Los Angeles 


” Advertisers Who Know 
The Use The Evening Herald 


diator 
Bri N men’s clothes, for instance, The Evening Herald, 
ae during the first seven months of 1926, carried 348,222 

lines of display advertising, which was 195,636 lines more, 
—over twice as much,—as the next afternoon paper, and 
62,154 lines more than BOTH other evening papers 
COMBINED. 

Much of this advertising was placed by local mer- 
chants, thoroughly familiar with The Los Angeles Mar- 
ket, and who know from experience the strength of The 
Evening Herald in actually producing business for them. 
Shrewd National Advertisers usually take advantage of 
this experience. 


In Los Angeles—By All Means Use the 
Evening Herald 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 
604 Times Bidg., 
New York 
JOHN H. egenee, A._J. ponme HILL, 
910 Hearst Bidg. 710 Hearst Bidg., 
Chicago San auckee 
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(OLUMBIA 


The Largesi Catholic Magazine in the World 








Returns from a questionnaire mailed to sub- 
scribers show that COLUMBIA has more than 
two and one-half million readers, grouped thus: 


Men 1,211,908 
Women 1,069,420 
Boys under 18 249,980 
Girls under 18 244,336 


TOTAL 2,766,644 
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Ginger Ale* 


MADE ONLY WITH WHITE ROCK WATER 











HREE quarters of a 

million Knights of 
Columbus families are 
getting acquainted with 
this sparkling new com- 
panion to White Rock 
Mineral Water because 
COLUMBIA was one 
of the magazines selected 
to introduce White Rock 
Pale Ginger Ale. 


It is to be expected that 
the series of attractive 
White Rock advertise- 
ments which COLUM- 
BIA is now running will 
win a host of loyal 
friends for this new product. 


For this advertiser, like many others, will participate in 
the loyalty and confidence and responsiveness which 
distinguish COLUMBIA’S more than two and one-half 


million readers. 


The Knights of Columbus 


Publish, Print and Circulate COLUMBIA from their 
own printing plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


Net Paid Circulation 748,305 A. B.C. | 


(Twelve Months’ Average, Ended June yoy 1926) 





Eastern Office: Western Office: 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 


25 West 48rd Street, New York City 134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
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The 
Reading Times 


In seven months, January through July 
1926 over 1925, the Reading Times— 


Gained 1,151,920 lines! 


During July 1926 the morning Times 
carried more local display linage than 
the evening Eagle. 


Reading Merchants are showing an 


ever-increasing appreciation of a live, 
complete newspaper and the fact that 
Reading is now very much a two-news- 
paper town. 


Reading is the fourth largest city in 
Pennsylvania. Population 110,000. 
Easily accessible to Philadelphia and 
New York. 


The Times is the only morning news- 
paper. A. B.C. member. Line rate 
8c flat. 


Represented by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 














“Conscious” Advertising Copy 


How Some Manufacturers Are Adopting an Important Principle of 
Informative Philosophy to Make Sales 


By Frederick Parker Anderson 


N spite of the usual mass of 

irrelevant detail in the news of 
the world, there is a somewhat 
general acceptance of the idea that 
we gradually are finding out far 
more about this earth and the peo- 
ple who live on it than was ever 
previously known. 
Let me make that statement 
more specific for application to the 
task of the copy writer. 

A few short years ago history 
was taught as a mass of irrelevant 
dates. Columbus set sail in a cer- 
tain year, Jamestown was settled, 
William the Conqueror arrived in 
Britain. A college graduate re- 
cently was able to recall five dates 
out of all the history courses he 
had taken in school and college. 

Today a new type of historian is 
writing, attempting to make use of 
the information and facts painfully 
gathered in past ages in their re- 
lation to our problems of today. 
Wells in his “Outline” showed 
readers some of the human 
motives which made history, indi- 
cated what was happening in vari- 
ous parts of the world at con- 
current times and how those 
happenings affected the ideals, 
civilization, and personal preju- 
dices of the present, 

What happened in the presenta- 
tion of history has happened also 
in physics, biology, psychology and 
other branches of knowledge. The 
point which is important to busi- 
ness men is that books on the new 
principle have sold in great quan- 
tity. Wells’ history sold hundreds 
of thousands, “The Mind in the 
Making” by Robinson has sold far 
over the hundred thousand mark 
and is still going strong, “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings” 
by Dorsey was, and is a best seller. 
A great number of other books are 
intended to make people re-examine 
what they previously took as a 
matter of course, arouse great in- 
terest and make subjects formerly 
considered only by the highbrow 


a matter of common knowledge 
and wide discussion. 

This general advancement in the 
sum total of the.general knowledge 
of the multitudes—and that as I 
see it is also the task of the manu- 
facturers who advertise—has been 
accomplished by certain definite 
methods. A study of several of 
the authors who have successfully 
accomplished what publishers 
would have said a few years ago 
was impossible, leads me to sum 
up the methods in the following 
quotation from one of them. It is 
used by Professor James Harvey 
Robinson in an essay in Harper’s 
Magazine and is part of a book to 
be published under the title “The 
Ordeal of Civilization.” He says: 

All advancement in intelligence and 


insight depends upon our ability to call 
in question and reconsider what we have 


-hitherto taken for granted. 


It is my contention that the suc- 
cess of any series of advertise- 
ments depends upon its ability to 
increase the public intelligence as 
to its merits; to give an insight as 
to what it can do to increase the 
individual’s pleasure, comfort or 


satisfaction. Let us offer a defini- 
tion like Robinson’s of the adver- 
tising methods of manufacturers 
and then see how some successful 
advertisers are adopting this mod- 
ern method: 

The quickest method of imparting in- 
formation about a product and _interest- 
ing people in it, is found in making them 
conscious of what they have previously 
taken as a matter of course. 


Taking things as a matter of 
course has always been an obstacle 
to making people adopt new meth- 
ods and ideas. Like our super- 
stitions and prejudices, we: didn’t 
make this state of mind, we had it 
handed down to us by a long line 
of ancestors who always took the 
flatness of the world, the impossi- 
bility of flying and a mass of other 
things for granted until they were 
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jolted out of their placid accept- 
ance of false “facts” by someone 
who called them in question and 
made the public reconsider them. 

Many manufacturers today are 
using what I have labeled “con- 
scious copy” in their advertising 
to keep people from taking them 
too much for granted, to make 
them conscious of a new selling 
point, to make them self-conscious 
about former  matter-of-course 
things such as enlarged nose pores, 
bad breath, noisy plumbing. 

The campaign of Listerine on 
halitosis is an obvious example. 
There was a product all nicely 
labeled by the public as an anti- 
septic and mouth wash. Sales 
were going along a mild and steady 
course. Then a series of adver- 
tisements was designed to make the 
public conscious of the fact of bad 
breath and how Listerine could 
help the condition, and sales took 
a skyward jump. The public had 
been led to call in question and 
reconsider a situation it had pre- 
viously taken for granted. 

Woodbury’s Soap and a number 
of other articles which pertain to 
the beautification or comfort of 
the human body offer similar ex- 
amples of the possibility of quick 
sales increases by breaking through 
the take-it-for-granted obstacle. 
Offering a new thought — not 
usually about soap or mouth wash, 
or whatever the product may be— 
but about its effect upon some 
taken-for-granted personal lack or 
fault, has built amazing increases 
in sales for many old products. 

There is a distinct trend along 
the same lines among makers of 
totally dissimilar products. Let us 
examine a few incidents where the 
new method is being used just as 
effectively if not so obviously. 

Take the case of the Tanglefoot 
Company in its current advertising 
campaign. Long ago Tanglefoot 
Fly Paper caught flies. Then 
came the more dramatic and sud- 
den way of murdering our most 
common household pest by means 
of poison sprays shot from an 
atomizer. At first people took the 
foot-tangling method for granted 
and the company had to advertise 
concerning the- danger of flies; 
then the newer method became es- 
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tablished and it was taken for 
granted by many people that the 
other method was out of date 
The company then did a logical 
thing. It added the new product, 
but did not give up the old 
Observe how closely it has fol. 
lowed the method summed up by 
Professor Robinson. Its recent 
copy says: 


There are two effective and convenient 
ways of killing flies. For complete fy 
riddance employ both. Use Tanglefoot 
Spray night and morning to get every 
fly in sight. Its powerful strength kills 
them all. Then place fresh sheets of 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper where they will 
catch flies that work their way indoors 
during the daytime. When foods are 
exposed use nothing else. 


Those flies that work their way 
indoors and the conscious thought 
added so ingenuously about food 
and the relation to it of the old- 
fashioned sticky paper with its 
protection, whether the person 
with the atomizer is on the job or 
otherwise engaged, seem to the 
writer particularly good examples 
of the new method of imparting 
information. 

The same method is evident in 
the recent advertising which Ever- 
lastic Inc. has done on Snugtex. 
It suggests the constant “reinspec- 
tion of precedent and tradition” 
which the writers in other fields 
are using to impart their new 
ideas. Surely the following copy 
is well designed to make men new- 
ly conscious of a fact they pre- 
viously took for granted: 


What a nuisance is this habit of hitching 
up the trousers and tucking in the shirt. 
It has always da y evil 
when exercising and too often in every- 
day activity. You have been troubled 
in some way with your waistline shifting 
about—shirt creeping up, trousers sag- 
ging. It has been an annoyance. And 
has made a habit of the old process of 
hitching up and tucking in. But that 
is only a makeshift. Snugtex is the 
remedy. 


The Ross Gear and Tool Com- 
pany asks the reader to look with 
new eyes upon the bus with its 
great bulk and loaded weight as it 
comes speeding along the highway. 
It urges the public not to take the 
fact of a bus for granted but to 
reinspect it in the light of its re- 
lation to the individual motorist’s 
driving problems. The giant bus 
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In the recent Prize Contest for the 
Best Advertisements Written by 
the Publishers of Country News- 
papers, this advertisement, by 


FLOYD F. OURSLER 
The Argus 
Cythiana, Ind. 

Was Awarded 4th Prize of $25.00 


What IS Circulation 
in Advertising ? 


If, when reading a metropolitan newspaper or 
national magazine, you recognized every name as 
that of an acquaintance whose friendship you valued, 
would you, could you, lay it aside before having read 


and absorbed every line? 

And if the advertisements contained the new 
ambitions and ideals of business men with whom 
you come in daily contact, would it not be a complete 
reversal of human nature if you did not read each of 
these with intense interest ? 

And if this newspaper or periodical came into your office or 
your home regularly, condensed to eight or twelve pages so that 
it would not require an unreasonable amount of your time, 
would you ever miss an opportunity to read it? 

And if nine million five hundred thousand copies of this issue 
went to nine million five hundred thousand homes like your own, 
with each member of each family equally interested, could not 
this publication be said to have circulation? 

This great drama of neigh- 
borh life is being enacted 
with each issue of The Coun- 
try Newspaper, and carried 
into nine and a half million 
homes. 

Your advertisement in The 
Country Newspaper will be 
READ by every member of 
every family into which it 
goes. 


|AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION | 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47 4 Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 
122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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is shown in the illustration and the 
company suggests: 


If you had to steer and handle a great 
bus you’d know why more makes of 
buses are equipped with the Ross Cam 
and Lever Steering Gear, than any other 
gear. And if Ross does this harder job 
with new ease, just imagine its help on 
the car you drive. 


John Davey made people stop 
taking trees for granted. He “saw 
with eyes of understanding the 
appalling neglect and butchery of 
American trees and he set out to 
find a way to save them.” His 
advertising copy made people re- 
appraise their previous attitude to- 
ward trees they had previously 
taken as a matter of course, the 
business of Tree Surgery was 
established and John Davey left a 
great industry for his descendants 
to carry on. 

The Hoover Company is making 
every effort to keep its public from 
taking the well-known Hoover 


Vacuum Cleaner for granted by 
its constant repetition of the talk- 
ing point, “positive agitation.” 


If you can be satisfied with vacuum 
cleaning that is one thing, but if you 
want the latest and most effectual clean- 
ing method devised by science that is 
something else. This remarkable new 
method is called Positive Agitation. It 
insures getting all the dirt out of your 
floor coverings as well as merely off 
them, 


Altering the public attitude to- 
ward any article, especially after 
the public thinks it knows all about 
it, is an essential quality for any 
progressive advertising campaign, 
just as it is for any historian or 
scientist with new light to shed 
on an old subject. You may think 
you know all you need know about 
lighting fixtures, or Riddle Light- 
ing Fitments, to name a_ specific 
maker and use his own definite 
term. Riddle doesn’t want you to 
get into the habit of accepting 
them calmly and getting to know 
his name so well you won't read 
about them, any more than the 
child will crave to read the old- 
fashioned presentation of history. 
So Riddle makes you conscious of 
a new angle on fitments: 


It makes a great difference whether 
ou have just the right fitments. It may 
be a question of a candle fitment or a 
You may wonder 


drop-light style. 
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whether one light or two light br 
should be used on either side Te 
fireplace; or you may have some doub 
about the appropriate style for the din. 
ing room. 


The company suggests its retajj. 
ers as logical aids to the consumer 
placed in doubt about his own 
ability to solve the problems sug. 
gested by the company itself, A 
few years ago advertising copy in 
which the advertiser called jn 
question some of the details of his 
own product and its use and asked 
the consumer to reconsider them 
in the light of an added thought 
was extremely rare. 

When the consumer begins to 
take a product and its use too 
much for granted, the sales of that 
product start to slip or stand still, 
When the reader sees a well-known 
name on an advertisement and 
considers himself so familiar with 
what the company makes and what 
it can do for him that he gives it 
only a passing glance, the adver- 
tiser is not getting his full measure 
of value from the space he has 
purchased. When our familiarity 
with a product and our complacent 
knowledge of its history and 
tradition begins to encroach upon 
our thoughts and decisions, it is 
time for the advertiser of such a 
product to get us “to call in ques- 
tion and reconsider” what we have 
been taking too much as a matter 
of course. 

Our unconsidered convictions 
and undue familiarity with certain 
features of a product are as much 
an obstacle to its sales as our 
prejudice or lack of knowledge. 

A great opportunity awaits a 
large number of advertisers whose 
names have been made a part of 
the national vocabulary to add to 
their copy some new measure ol 
unexpectedness to make the public 
again actually conscious of prod- 
ucts now taken too much for 
granted. 


G. K. Hebb Heads Detroit 
Art School Committee 


George K. Hebb, secretary-treasurer 
of the Evans-Winter-Hebb Company, 
Detroit, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee in charge of a new art 
school to be opened at Detroit by the 
Society of Arts and. Crafts of that 
city. 
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The Greatest Maili 


NE of the vital forces for the build. 

ing up of American industries has 

been the United States post office, and 

the receipt of a profitable number of 

direct replies to a letter or a circular js 

one of the most pleasing experiences in 
business. 


THe Dicest may fairly lay claim to expert 
knowledge on this subject. It is one of the heaviest 
users of the mails. It has built its own sales largely 
upon mail circularization. In the past eleven years 
it has spent eight million dollars upon circulars, 
mailing more than 60,000,000 subscription circu- 
lars in the year 1925. 


{Every mailing list of any value in the entire 
country will be found in the consolidated list used 
by THe Dicgst. Bankers, lawyers, physicians, 
club members, tax payers—every conceivable group 
has been followed up by all legitimate means. 
Readers have courteously sent in the names of their 
acquaintances. Year by year the consolidated 
Dicest list has grown greater. By 1914 the aggre- 
gate of names on file in THE Dicesr offices was 
3,000,000. Still this was not enough. So in 1915, 
after many experiments, THE Dicest took an im- 
portant step. It sent out the first complete mailing 
ever made to every telephone subscriber in the 
United States. 


TSince then 24 mailings have been sent to the 
entire telephone list, which now contains more than 
9,000,000 individual names and home addresses. 


§| Then we added to the telephone list the name of 
every automobile owner. 
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ist in History 


And what has been the result? Out of a list 
totaling 20,000,000 names, and more particularly 
out of the telephone lists, THE Dicest has drawn 
its present circulation of 1,400,000. Consistent cir- 
cularizing of telephone subscribers over a period of 
years has built up one of the largest circulations in 
the magazine field. 


{No one else has ever done such a job of sifting 
names. There is no other process just like ours. 


{Tue Dicest has taken all the alert people of 
America and picked out of them the most alert. 
We have taken the greatest mailing list ever assem- 
bled and refined out of it the present list of Dicrst 
subscribers—the greatest selected mailing list in 


history. 


{Advertisers are sometimes astonished to learn 
how cheaply they themselves can buy advertising 
space in THE Dicest. If they owned our list of 
subscribers, as a mailing list, they would gladly 
spend from 8 cents to $1.00 per year per name in 
cultivating such prospects by mail circulars. And 
yet-—fifty-two full pages in THr Dicest—one 
every week for a year—cost the advertiser less than 
sixteen cents per family. Sixteen cents per family 
to reach the largest selected list of families in the 
richest country in the world, and to reach them 
fifty-two times. 


he fiterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 

Boston New Yor« CLEVELAND 
Square Bldg. 354-360 Fourth Ave. Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit Cuicaco 

General Motors Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg 
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_ DOMESTIC 
GINEERING 


eC usine 


aN e?7 
of the Plumbing me eating 5 ry 


Carries 














more 
advertising 


than any 


other paper 
in the field. 


Member: A. B. C. and A. B. P., Inc. 
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As Dealers Increase Do Inquiries 
Decrease P 


Merchandising Experiences Which Show That Falling Off in Number of 
Inquiries Doesn’t Always Mean Ineffective Advertising 


By B. F. Berfield 


N automobile manufacturer 

recently made the following 
statement: “Our advertising is 
aimed to make the prospect call 
on the dealer and not on us. There- 
fore, we really get few requests 
for advertising literature direct 
from consumers, 
“Years ago, we received a great 
many more inquiries from our ad- 
vertising than we do now, al- 
though our advertising has in- 
creased greatly in volume and 
extent. The majority of our in- 
quiries, today, comes from the less 
thickly populated sections of the 
United States, with occasional in- 
quiries from foreign countries 
where we have no distributing 
organization whatever. In other 


words, we get more inquiries from 


North Dakota or Wyoming, for 
instance, than we do from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

“The explanation is simple. The 
reason we received more inquiries 
in the past is because then we 
had fewer dealers. The more deal- 
ers we have and the more closely 
the country is covered, the fewer 
inquiries we receive at the office. 

“Today, the automobile: prospect 
reading our advertising doesn’t sit 


down and write for a. booklet.. 


Instead, he goes downtown and 
stops in to see the car on the 
dealer’s floor. Why bother to 
write for a description of the prod- 
uct when he gan actually see it 
and run it in his own town? 
“Analysis shows that we are 
getting a great deal more business 
in New York ‘than in North Da- 
kota. Yet, analysis also shows 
that we are getting a far higher 
percentage of inquiries from the 
latter State. The answer is that 
we have a great many more deal- 
ers in New York than in North 
Dakota. Also, and this is: some- 
thing many manufacturers over- 


look, people in certain sections of 
the country are a lot more used 
to buying by mail than those in 
other sections. The reason why 
they are used to buying by mail is 
because they aren’t located con- 
veniently to retail stores. Being 
accustomed to buying in this way 
they are much more likely to write 
to advertisers than if they bought 
entirely from retail stores.” 
manufacturer in the toilet 
goods field had much the same ex- 
perience. He started in business 
a few years ago and one of his 
first steps was an aggressive ad- 
vertising campaign to get inquiries. 
His salesmen used these inquiries 
as a lever to get dealer business. 
During the last year: or two, 
inquiries have fallen off. Where 
once a full page pulled inquiries 
by the thousands, today the same 
space pulls inquiries by the hun- 
dreds. At first sight, this would 
seem to indicate a falling off in 
the effectiveness of the advertising. 


MADE AN ANALYSIS 


This manufacturer’s agent, who 
has been with the business from 
the start, decided to make an 
analysis. He checked inquiries 
carefully by sections and then 
checked his finding against distri- 
bution of dealers and sales. He 
uncovered the following facts: 

1. The great bulk of the in- 
quiries came from sections of the 
country not covered closely by re~- 
tailers. This indicated that volume 
of inquiries still offered a real 
leverage in getting new accounts 
in sections where distribution was 
spotty. 

2. The section of the country 
where the sales volume was great- 
est showed relatively the smallest 
number of inquiries. This indi- 
cated that although samples were 
offered, consumers frequently pre- 
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ferred to take a chance on buying 
a whole unit of the product rather 
than go to the trouble of sending 
for a sample, In other words, ‘in- 
quiry advertising was doing a lot 
of direct selling. 

3. The bulk of the " inquiries 
were coming from sections of the 
country where mail-order houses 
were getting relatively high sales 
volume. 

The experiences of these two 
advertisers show that a falling 
off of inquiries doesn’t always 
mean a loss of effectiveness in ad- 
vertising. More than that, they 
point out anew a lesson that a 
great many advertisers have 
learned after years.of experiment. 
This lesson is that any advertiser 
must follow carefully the general 
trends of his business and make 
his advertising conform to shift- 
ing business conditions. As a com- 
pany grows it often finds the 
wisest policy is to. soft-pedal the 
direct selling angle and to empha- 
size the indirect selling appeal. 


Financial 
‘Advertisers Ready for 
Detroit Convention 


pour days of work, play and 
sight-seeing have been arranged 


by the committees in charge of 
the eleventh annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Conven- 
tion which is to be held at Detroit 


from September 20 to 23. The 
savings, trust, investment and com- 
mercial departments of the asso- 
ciation will each have a half-day 
session devoted to discussions of 
current financial advertising topics. 
In addition, there will be an -en- 
tire day, called Industrial Day, for 
inspection of industrial plants in 
and ,near Detroit. . 

The program committee together 
with Preston Reed, executive 
secretary of the association, has 
prepared the following program. 
All .sessions will be held at the 
Statler Hotel. ! 

September 21, morning session: Ad- 
dress: of welcome, Laurence P. Smith, 
president, Central Savings Bank, De- 
troit; address, -James chermerhorn; 


President’s message, Carroll Ragan, 
S. Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
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York; “Financial Advertising as 4 
Economic Factor,’’ John G. Jones, dire. 
tor of sales and advertising, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; address, Charles R 
Wiers, president, Direct Mail Advertis. 
ing Association; “Media,” Paul T. Cher. 
ington, director of research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York. 
Afternoon session: Savings depart. 
ment, Fred W. Ellsworth, Hibernj, 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 
chairman; “A Review of Savings Bank 
Advertising,” Guy Cooke, First 
National Bank, Chicago; ‘Mass Plan of 
Advertising for Building Up Savings 
Accounts,” George K. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New 
York; “How We Advertise for Savi 
Accounts in Cedar Rapids,” “C. £ 
Auracher, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and “Methods. Employed for Obtaining 
Savings Accounts in New York City,” 
o.. 6 odap, National City Bank, New 
0 


Trust Department: Ernest L. Cole. 
grove, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
ork, chairman; “The New Business 
Department in Perspective,” Julius (. 
Peter, vice-president, Detroit Trust 
Company, Detroit; ‘The Value of 
Women in the Trust Field,” Miss Nora 
Kirch, manager of woman’s department, 
Louisville Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky.; “The Coming Trend in Trust Ad. 
vertising and New Business Effort,” 
Theodore Tefft Weldon, vice-president, 
William - Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago, 
and “The Trust Officer and Trust Ad. 
este es egrcer Fs dung, vice. 
president, uardian rust Com 
Cleveland. _— 
September 22, morning session: In- 
vestment Department, Paul T. Bollinger, 
Harris, Small & Company, chairman; 
“Makin Advertising -Safe. for the 
Reputable Investment Dealer,” Edward 
L. Greene, managing director, National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc.; “The 
Bond House and Its Advertising,” 
Edgar G. Criswell, manager, financial 
department, The Quality Group, together 
with reports from various committees, 
Commercial Department: C. H. Han- 
derson, publicity directar, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, chairman; “Back- 
ing Up Advertising by the Personnel,” 
Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis; “‘The Bank 
and the Public,” Charles. F. Kettering, 
vice-president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; “The Banker as a Retailer,’’ Robert 
= onraren, Lillibridge Company, New 
ork. 


C. C. Stockford Disposes of 
Agency. Interest 


C. €. Steckford, of the C. C. Stockford 
Company, Toledo advertising agency, has 
disposed of his interests in that company, 
and has resigned. 


Death, of Charles, Ray 


Charles Ray, former publisher of tbe: 
Milwaukee Sentinel, died at his home. in 
Pasadena, Calif., om Atigust 12 at the 
age of ninety-one. He was publisher of 
the Sentinel for about seventeen years. 
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Your Job Rolls Through, : 
But Isn’t Jammed Through 


Ir you want to get West or East’ 
in fastest time, you go by New 
York Central or Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Its business is speed. 
- It’s tracked and manned for it. 
Minor roads can’t deliver it. Yet, 
you roll through smoothly; yes, 
sumptuously; even sybaritically. 
If you want speedy work, come to 
this place where speed is a busi- 
ness; where nobody: gets typo- 
graphic dementia in the rush; 
where your job skims through “the 
night that shows starsand women - 
(and compositional errors) in a bet- 
ter light,” and the proofs will beat 
you to the office in the morning. 











FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 
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Window Displays That Department 
Stores Are Glad to Use 


Contrary to a Somewhat General Belief, Stores Will Use Right Sort of 
Material Supplied by Manufacturers, Say Window Men 
of Four Washington Stores 


By James True 


HEN national advertisers 

find it difficult or impossible 
to get their display material into 
the windows of department stores, 
the reason is unquestionably the 
fault of the material. According 
to a recent investigation in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; including interviews 
with the men responsible for the 
window displays of four large de- 
partment stores, the stores are 
eagerly looking for display mate- 
rial of the right kind. The indica- 
tions are that there is no other 
field in which national advertisers 
are overlooking such an important 
opportunity to increase the results 
of their merchandising. 

The stores visited sell all classes 
of merchandise, from Woodward 
& Lothrop’s, which does a very 
large business of the highest class, 
to Goldenberg’s which confines its 
effort to the selling of less expen- 
sive goods only. Therefore, the 
phases of the subject on which all 
agree are important. Briefly, they 
are as follows: 

1. Window trimming contests. 
promoted hy a number of manu- 
facturers, are. frowned upon and 
are not considered equitable or 
important. 

2. The quality of. the material 
must be good, and much of it fails 
to find a place in the windows be- 
cause of its poor quality. 

3. Mechanical devices are con- 
sidered to be the most attractive 
form of window displays, and the 
stores are especially interested in 
them. 
4. A good display of any kind 
should be given to but one store at 
a time in a city. Exclusiveness 
was given as the most important 
phase of any good window display, 


and one which is frequently over-_ 


looked by manufacturers. 


Cheapness of the material was- 


given as the principal reason why 


Woodward & Lothrop use so few 
of the window displays submitted 
by manufacturers. W. C, Boy. 
man, who has charge of the win. 
dows, said that suitable displays 
are the rare exception, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the field 
is sadly neglected by the majority 
of manufacturers. 

“While we do not charge our 
departments for the use of win- 
dows,” he continued, “we have 
studied the matter of cost to some 
extent, and I am convinced that 
our F Street windows are worth at 
least $50 a day each. Windows 
on the opposite side of the build- 
ing, on G Street, are not worth s0 
much, but their value is rapidly 
increasing. 


NO CHEAP MATERIAL WANTED 


“Now, when you consider these 
facts, you will realize that display 
material, in its quality and appeal, 
must come up to a high standard. 
I don’t see how a manufacturer 
can send us cheap material and 
expect us to give it a showing. 
This is rather surprising to us 
when we consider the value of the 
windows, the business which is 
created by window displays, the 
tremendous circulation of the best 
class, and the large volume of bus- 
iness the store handles. 

“Several hundred manufacturers 
have submitted material to us dur- 
ing the last year, and I do not 
think wé were able to use more 
than about ten displays. Several 
were exceptionally good, and 
think they are worth the study 
of any manufacturer who expects 
to interest high-class department 
stores in his display material.” 

Mr. Bowman then selected from 
a large assortment of cutouts and 
large pieces 4 framed cutout of a 
boy standing at first base with a 
bat in his hand and about to swat 
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’ Bow- The Financial World, 
e win 53 Park Place, 
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tbo Pasadena, California 
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suggest? Yours truly 
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. rate of about 30,000 a year. This is positive 
us evidence of the tremendous purchasing 
ie. power, reader interest and confidence that 
the The Financial World enjoys. Renewal per- 
pest centage 76.85%. All readers with personal 


incomes large enough to require careful, 
intelligent investment guidance. 
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out a fy. The figure of the boy 
was cut from thick material and 
glued on the background; it was 
hand colored, well designed, and 
exceptionally attractive. 

“This was sent down to us,” Mr. 
Bowman explained, “by the manu- 
facturers of Palm Beach cloth, and 
we used it in a window which dis- 
played boys’ suits made-of that 
material. Its cost was probably 
fve or six dollars, and I think it 
was a good investment on the part 
of the manufacturers, for it was 
featured in a window for six 
days. The same concern sent us a 
similar piece of material to illus- 
trate men’s Palm Beach suits, 
which we used with good effect. 

“Very few manufacturers have 
studied the demand for  back- 
ground effects. _We can always 
use good backgrounds, yet we sel- 
dom have them offered. Not long 
ago, however, the manufacturer of 
St. Dennis bath salts and dusting 
powders sent us a background ef- 
fect which secured..a window for 
his goods. 

“For several: seasons, the manu- 
facturers of Resilio neckwear for 
men have sent us wonderful selec- 
tions of the piece goods from 
which their cravats are made. We 
have used these for very effective 
displays which have greatly in- 
creased our sale. of the manufac- 
turer’s goods. I think the use of 
many materials of the kind could 
be developed if national advertis- 
ers would study the display needs 
of the stores. 

“We know of but two or three 
manufacturers who have taken ad- 
vantage of the unusual attractive- 
ness of mechanical displays. Last 
fall the Vogue Pattern people ar- 
ranged to let us have a large book, 
the pages. of which were auto- 
matically turned. Later we bought 
one of the devices and paid $250 
for it. This may seem a rather 
expensive display for a manufac- 
turer to offer, but the cost of the 
device was not all. We sent the 


Vogue concern samples of mate- 
rials we had in stock, and the 
company’s artists used the designs 
of the materials to illustrate the 
dresses to be made from: Vogue 
Patterns. 
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“The manufacturers of Arm- 
strong Linoleum furnish us a dis- 
play which we are always glad to 
get. This is rather elaborate, takes 
up an entire window, and comes 
to us every season. It always va- 
ries, telling a story of. the goods 
and developing an idea. It costs 
the manufacturer a good deal, but 
it evidently pays a handsome profit. 
When we are through with 
it, we pass it along to a store in 
another city, and I suppose that 
every display is shown by at least 
six important department stores. 

“A simple but very effective dis- 
play, sent to us by the manufac- 
turer of Hickok Belts for men, 
was just taken out of one of the 
windows adjoining the entrance 
to. our men’s store. The main ‘fea- 
ture was a large reprodiction in 
colors of a well-painted portrait 
of a:‘man. This was handsomely 
framed, and we surrounded it 
with samples of the goods. We 
used it because it was artistic, at- 
tracted attention, and created an 
atmosphere of elegance. It was in 
keeping with the goods and with 
the standard of the store. 


WINDOWS PLANNED IN ADVANCE 


“The manufacturer should re- 
member that all department store 
window displays are planned in 
advance, that color schemes con- 
form to the prevailing and fash- 
ionable colors, as a rule, and that 
their window display material 
should be submitted to the man in 
charge of the windows. Some.'of 
our buyers send for me when: a 
salesman. submits good window. 
material; but, as a usual thing, my 
office knows nothing about: such 
material until it is received. Some- 
times we cannot use it, even when 
it is good, for the reason that we 
did _ not ‘know it was coming. 
When our -plans are made and 
windows scheduled, it is seldom 
possible to make changes to 
accommodate unexpected displays. 

“During my experience of many 
years I have never had a manufac- 
turer’ ask me what I wanted. This 
seems strange, and it indicates. that 
most of the: manufacturers. are 
merely: guessing at our needs.” 

Even the stores which feature 
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cheaper goods want window mate- 
rial of excellent quality. This was 
emphasized by W. A. Gentner, in 
charge of the window displays of 
Goldenberg’s. He called attention 
to a window which had been put 
in recently. It contained twenty- 
six pieces of small lithographed 
cut-outs with easel backs, all ad- 
vertising forms of “Velvet Kind” 
ice-cream. The pieces ranged in 
size from about six inches to one 
or two which were about twenty- 
four inches in length, and they 
were all rather cheap in their 
effect. 

“We accepted this material,” 
Mr. Gentner said, “because we are 
anxious to feature our soda foun- 
tain business. But we do not con- 
sider the display good by any 
means. I do not know what the 


pieces cost; but I am sure that if 
the money had been put into one 
large cut-out which we could have 
used as a background, we could 
have designed a very much better 
display and one which would have 
created a great deal more business 


for the manufacturer’s product. 

“Most of the material which is 
submitted to us contains too much 
printed matter. The manufac- 
turers seem to be trying to get 
their advertising into our win- 
dows; but our displays are for the 
purpose of attracting favorable at- 
tention to the goods we sell. 
Therefore, we must have display 
material which explains the mer- 
chandise or suggests its uses. 

“A great many of the pieces are 
too small.. The average manu fac- 
turer who sends us material is evi- 
dently inspired by the thought that 
he must furnish us with some- 
thing to put in our windows. He 
considers the cost and expense 
probably as a _ useless expense 
forced upon him by competition. 
Therefore, he keeps the expense as 
small as possible. 

“Our store is always glad to get 
display material that is different 
from the general run, that is prac- 
tical and adds to the attractive- 
ness of our windows. I don’t 
believe a manufacturer can buy ma- 
terial that will appeal to all kinds 
of stores. For instance, almost 
anything will appeal to the stores 
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in small towns; but if the many. 
facturer wants to interest the de. 
partment stores in cities he should 
study their needs and fashion his 
display material accordingly, We 
never enter window trimming con- 
tests, and I do not believe they 
pay either the manufacturer or 
the store. It is much better for 
the manufacturer to spend his 
money getting up something that 
is really worth while.” 

For several years the window 
displays of S. Kann Sons Company 
have attracted possibly more 2t- 
tention and caused more favorable 
comment than those of any other 
store in Washington. The window 
displays are designed and laregly 
executed by J. B. McCann, who 
said that his store is unable to use 
about 95 per cent of the window 
material submitted by manufac- 
turers. 


MANUFACTURERS SEND REALLY FEW 
USABLE DISPLAYS 


“It has ‘always been a mystery 
to me,” he continued, “why so 
many manufacturers continue to 
send us season after season so 
much material which we cannot 
use. The material we are glad to 
get is a very small percentage of 
the whole, and invariably it ex- 
presses ideas about us—about re- 
tail merchandising, and not about 
manufacturing. 

“We are always glad to get good 
background material, but we get 
very little of it from manufac- 
turers, A good background sets 
off the merchandise in a window; 
but most of those that are fur- 
nished by national advertisers are 
designed to dominate the window 
and we cannot use them for that 
reason. 

“A short time ago we won a na- 
tional contest promoted by the 
Davenport Hosiery Company. 
While we won the first prize in 
this contest and our windows have 
won numerous other prizes, we do 
not approve of contests for the 
reason that they handicap the 
smaller stores. I believe they make 
enemies for the manufacturer, for 
a good window display is like a 
good book or a piece of music— 
largely a matter of personal opin- 
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Dealers Cooperation. 


Yee efforts will meet with greater success if you 
follow the plan which gains publicity for Colum- 
bia Cement. They cement his friendship by ident- 
ifying him as distributor of their product. 


Incidentally, Columbia Cement is being given the 
most prominent display space at the dealer’s place 
of business. 


You, too, can gain the last minute urge by providing 
your dealers with Ing-Rich Enamel Signs. The 10 
year replacement guarantee back of each se 
vides you with along term tie-up with your dealers. 

A sign made especially for you and a catalog 

showing a variety of signs in different colors and 

shapes are yours for the asking. Write today. 

Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. ; 
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ion on which the experts are in- 
clined to disagree. 

“I do not understand why na- 
tional advertisers who want to 
interest the department stores in 
giving them window space do not 
utilize mechanical effects to a 
greater extent. When they are 
good they are always sure fire. I 
have just returned from Chicago 
where I spent more than $2,000 for 
mechanical devices to use in our 
Christmas windows. 

“If I were a manufacturer, I 
would make a special study of 
window displays and determine 
each season the kind of displays 
which would sell*my merchandise 
most effectively. Sometimes the 
results of a good display are ex- 
ceptional. Not long ago we de- 
signed seven simple posters in 
frames about eight feet high. We 
illustrated female figures, using 
fabrics for the clothing. Each 
poster was lighted for a few sec- 
onds, and when the light. went out 
the next poster was lighted. The 
rest of the window was darkened 
as much as possible, and the fore- 
ground was filled with boxes of 
the hosiery the display was intend- 
ed to advertise. And while the en- 
tire display was not costly, it sold 
more than 800 pairs of hosiery in 
a single day. 

“A few weeks ago we would 
have been very glad to get sugges- 
tions and ideas for our: Christmas 
windows. Christmas a year ago 
our displays for the holiday season 
cost approximately $10,000. Now, 
we have. about completed our de- 
signs and plans for our next 
Christmas windows. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have received nothing from 
our manufacturers; but I suppose 
that, as usual, along about Novem- 
ber 20 we shall receive many let- 
ters asking us if we don’t. want a 
few nice lithographed cut-outs de- 


signed especially to attract the 


Christmas shopper.” 

The Hecht Company, of Wash- 
ington, recently completed a model 
building. This store specializes in 
nationally advertised-goods, and its 
growth during the last few years 
has been remarkable. From a 
standpoint of artistic design, its 
windows are probably the best in 
town. The location of the store is 
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attractive to all classes of trade 
and the company sells a large yo). 
ume at popular prices. 

All window and store displays 
are under the direction of L, FE 
Kelley, who formerly had charge 
of the same department of Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue store. 

“We charge every department 
for window displays,” Mr. Kelley 
declared. “We do not charge 
manufacturers for displaying their 
material. Hence you would think 
that our manufacturers would take 
at least as much interest in our 
windows as do our department 
managers. But if you do, you are 
mistaken. 

“We are always glad to ge 
something new, something differ- 
ent. It need not be costly, but it 
should ‘be. artistic and of good 
quality. And it must be exclusive 
with us in Washington. 

“A great many manufacturers 
send us down attractive material 
that we cannot use because we see 
it in other windows. I am not 
speaking now of name plates and 
price cards, and things of that 
sort, but of display features, the 
things we build window trims 
around.. The -national -advertiser 
should remember that while we 
study the windows of our com- 
petitors, and search everywhere for 
ideas, we never copy. ‘ That is one 
of the unwritten laws of our pro- 
fession, and I cannot emphasize it 
too emphatically for the considera- 
tion of those manufacturers who 
want us to use their window dis- 
play material. 

“If I were a manufacturer of 
advertised merchandise, I would 
search the world over for striking, 
exceptional things with which to 
advertise my goods in department- 
store windows. Several months 
ago, our Paris office sent us a fig- 
ure which has attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

“It.as a female figure with a 
well-carved wax head, and with 
the perspective grotesquely exag- 
gerated. The head is slightly 
larger than my fist, while the legs 
are of nearly human size. It is 
joined in three pieces, and we have 
used it to display our ladies’ 
stockings. 

“This figure cost only about $25, 
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Tuomas EpIson 
BERNARD SHAW 
JoHN GALSWORTHY 
HERBERT Hoover 
Witia CATHER 
Sir Ortver LopGe 


write for the Forum's fall 
and winter issues. The out- 
standing character of its 
contributors is one of the 
distinctive features which 


explains the remarkable prog- 


ress of this magazine. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Controversy 


247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The most significant thing to 


an Advertiser seeking an 


Agency should be— 


—not the amount of money spent by the Agency's 
- clients 


— not the number of clients served by the Agency 
— not the cleverness of the copy written by the Agency 


— not the smartness of the art work produced by or 
for the Agency 


— nor any one of half a dozen other dazzling super- 
ficialities — 


but the actual growth in business and profits enjoyed 
by each of the Agency’s clients over a period of years. 


It is on this.basis that The Procter & Collier Company 
solicits advertising accounts. 


The progress of concerns served by us and the con- 
tinual betterment of their positions in their respective 
industries cannot but convince any advertiser of the 
thoroughness, sincerity and effectiveness of Procter & 
Collier work. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 


McMi tan St. at Reapinc Roan, Cincinnat! 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 
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and we shall use it for several 
years. It represents the kind of 
material we want manufacturers 
to give or lend us, and because it 
has been so effective with us we 
are rather surprised that some 
manufacturer of silk hosiery hasn’t 
adopted it for his trade. 

“The Society Brand clothing 
people send us lithographed fash- 
ion illustrations in colors which are 
fairly well executed, and which we 
are glad to use. The manufac- 
turers of the I. Miller shoes re- 
cently sent us about two dozen 
small bronze plates illustrating 
their trade-mark. The manufac- 
turer of Dobbs’ hats sent us some 
fine glass signs which we are glad 
to have. These things are of at- 
tractive quality, and I think it is 
useless for a manufacturer to send 
out cheap material of the kind. 

“We are glad to get at all times 
both materials to use in window 
displays and complete displays 
from manufacturers. Both mate- 
rials and complete displays should 
be delivered to the stores several 
months, in some instances, and sev- 
eral weeks in all others, before the 
time for the displays. 

“Salesmen who have display ma- 
terial to offer should call on the 
man responsible for the windows 
in every store. I can’t remember 
of ever receiving a direct call 
from a salesman. We would be 
very glad to see salesmen with 
worth-while materials and displays, 
and, when the displays are accept- 
able, to arrange with them for spe- 
cial showings. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
that the placing of window display 
material by manufacturers is just 
as important as the placing of 
their merchandise, Manufacturers 
will realize this when their sales- 
men come in contact with the win- 
dow display departments of the 
stores, and when that time comes, 
we shall receive more material 
of the kind that we are glad to 
get, I am sure.” 


Leaves ‘“’The “Merchants 


Journal and Commerce” 
Barnes R. Harris, advertising man- 
ager and associate editor of The Mer- 
chants Journal. and Commerce, Rich- 
mond, Va., has resigned. 
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VACATION 


We never take one 
—for over 6,000 
people need us all of 
the time. 


The hordes of peo- 
ple who come to the 
Mississippi Coast 
all read The Daily 
Herald; and the 
residential citizens all 
depend on, and look 
forward to getting, 
“their home paper.” 


To these folks. The 
Daily Herald—with 
the largest circulation 
of any newspaper in 
South Mississippi— 
takes your advertis- 
ing; selling them your 
merchandise and 
products. And the 
cost is a good invest- 
ment rather than an 


experimental expense. 
€ 











THE # DAIry HERALD 


Gulf, 7 Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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The Colleges 
Are Growing! 


Year Registration 
1890 65,000 
1900 107,000 
1910 183,000 
1920 356,000 
1925 800,000 


In the past five years 
the registrations of the 
colleges have. increased 
over a hundred per cent. 
The normal schools, prep 
schools, and high schools 
share this wonderful 
growth. Here are recent 
figures. 


1926 


Colleges 800, 
Prep Schools 450, 
Normal 207, 
High Schools 3,400,000 


Our facilities are en- 
larging to keep pace with 
the market we represent. 
We are better able than 
ever to furnish exact in- 
formation and help to 
those who want student 
trade. 

Ask us anything you 

want to know 


about the college 
market. 


Ss, 


Established 1913 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., 
“CHICAGO ~ 
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“Printers’ Ink”? Holds Its Place 
in Fleischmann Organization 


Tue FieiscHMann Company 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Inx has long been on the 
subscription list of our company 
library and holds its place there in Spite 
of frequent scrutiny of this list to elimi. 
nate unnecessary literature from the 
subscription list. 

This speaks well for the fact that 
many members of our organization de. 
rive real benefit from Printers’ Iyx 
From personal knowledge I know that 
several progressive managers are regu. 
lar personal subscribers to Prints’ 
Ink and seem to derive real benefit 
from the material published in it, 

While I cannot, at the moment, name 
a: specific instance when we put into 
operation an idea gleaned from Paryr. 
ers’ Inx, I know that on many occa. 
sions we have done so. We have taken 
ideas and plans from Parrnters’ Ixx 
from time to time and modified them 
to fit into our own business, with good 
success, 

There is no question in my mind 
about the place which Printers’ Ixx 
fills in the field of good merchandis. 
ing, It is an important one, 

RINTERS’ INK cannot help but be 
very helpful to men who are looking 
for more efficient, economical and 
profitable methods of conducting the 
merchandising end of their business, 

Tue FLetscHMann_ Company, 
Daniet P. Woo ttey, 
Vice-President. 


Buys Control of Kaufman 
Bros. & Bondy 


The: Reiss-Premier Pipe Company, 
New. York, has purchased a_control- 
ling interest in Kaufman Bros, 
Bondy, also of New York, smokers’ 
articles. The pompeny will now be 

ro! 


known as Kaufman s. & Bondy, 
Inc., and will operate as an associate 
company of the Reiss-Premier Pipe 
Company. 


W. W. Anderson Has Own 
Business 


W. Warren Anderson has started his 
own advertising business with offices in 
Mirineapolis. 'e was formerly an ac- 
count executive for Vanderhoof & Con- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, and, 
at one time, was advertising manager 
for the Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Coca-Cola Profits Increase 


The Coca-Cola- Company, Atlanta, for 
the second quarter of this year, te 
ports a net profit of. $2,957,546, after 
charges. This compares with $1,738,907 
in the preceding quarter and $2,930,232 
in the second quarter of 1925. For the 
first half o 1926, rofits were 
$4,695,642, against $4,516,665 in the 
same peri last year. 
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«We'll be there within the hour.” This is the 
answer our location permits us to make when 
those businesses we serve wish to discuss advertis- 
ing problems. The complete facilities of this 
modern advertising agency are but a few minutes 

distant from manufacturers in 
Central New England. 
Fal 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 


The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, ConnecTICcUuT 
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When a newspaper possesses the confidence of its 
readers, it is just so much more valuable to those who 


use its advertising columns. 


It is an undisputed fact, conceded by those who have made a study 
of the situation, that the Press-Guardian, the leading evening paper 
of Paterson, has built up by a steady consistent policy a real, tangible 
asset in the confidence it possesses in the minds of its 15,000 readers. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the management of the Press- 
Guardian is not actuated by personal motives nor by political expedi- 
ency but by a real desire to serve its readers and the city of Paterson. 





In other words, it is just a real newspaper :and not a political or 
personal organ. Local merchants are willing to pay more to use its 
columns than they do for any other local newspaper. A three- 
thousand-line try-out campaign can be bought for $150.00 and reach 
15,000 homes in Paterson and suburban towns in the evening when 
most people have the inclination and opportunity to read a news- 
paper thoroughly. 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


is a member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities represented 
in the national field by G. Logan Payne Company in the West and’ 
Payne, Burns & Smith in the East. ‘ 





The Work of an Advertising 
Copy Critic 
How Details of Westinghouse Trade-Paper Advertising Are Improved 


By T. H. Bailey Whipple 


Literary Critic, Department of nai. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
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Ae the supervision of 
trade-journal advertisements 
consumes less of my time than 
any other of my duties in our de- 
partment of publicity, I regard 
this particular work by far the 
most important of any assigned 
to me. Before telling of this work, 
in a condensed way, I shall briefly 
outline my duties and responsibil- 
ities. 

In our department of education 
I teach the theory of salesman- 
ship and advanced business corre- 
spondence. Much of the text mat- 
ter I am the author of, some of it 
I have edited, and some I have 
adapted from the writings of 
others to our particular business, 


methods, and policies. 

In the department of publicity 
the work demanding the largest 
part of my time is correspondence 
supervision and instruction. I am 
now not infrequently serving other 
departments in the same way. This 


work involves the creation of 
manuals and bulletins: and . other 
forms of instruction applicable to 
our entire organization, and the 
criticism of carbon copies of many 
letters. For this work I am wholly 
responsible. 

In reviewing the copy of adver- 
tisements, my function is that of 
a counselor only. I. do not write 
the advertisements, nor is the head 
of the trade-journal section under 
any obligation to accept my sug- 
gestions. The responsibility for the 
work is his solely, and my work 
is only that of counselor, chiefly 
from the literary aspect, although 
my “sensing” of sales elements 
often counts for more than mere 
choice of words and grammatical 
construction. 

I know nothing of the technique 
of electrical engineering and but 
little of electrical apparatus and 
its application, but I am believed 
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pany 


to have selling ability. I give 
little or no attention to the layout 
or illustration of our advertise. 
ments, except to see that they do 
not. dominate the copy for the 
sake of some artist’s inclination to 
make the copy tie-in with his lay- 
out, rather than to make it sub- 
servient thereto. That I have. no 
mechanical instinct nor technical 
knowledge is not altogether a dis. 
advantage—it helps me to _ insist 
upon making our advertisements 
fool-proof and readily understand- 
able to the layman or non-technical 
reader. This is insurance against 
non-clarity and loose logic, the 
various forms of fallacy in the at- 
tempted reasoning or logic of 
many writers. 


THREE SUCCESS PRINCIPLES 


_In my practice of what is essen- 
tial to good copy, I am governed, 
to the extent of my ability, by 
George Henry Lewis’ “Principles 
of Success in Literature”: 

The intellectual form—Principle 
of Vision. 

The moral form—Principle of 
Sincerity. 

The aesthetic form—Principle of 
Beauty. 

Vision demands investigation and 
facts; sincerity, truth and non- 
exaggeration; beauty, elegance of 
expression. In business writing, 
such as the copy of an advertise- 
ment of machinery and the usual 
mechanical appliances, ornate lan- 
guage is not often appropriate, 
but the strength of: simplicity, a 
high form of elegance, here finds 
its proper place. The proper choice 
of words is an_ essential; 
happy phrases, such as “capitalized 
integrity” lend force and beauty 
to any advertising copy. 

Now why do I consider this 
small part of my work, from a. 
time-consuming consideration, of , 
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ioe memo is a message of theutmost importance 
to you, Mr, Publisher. It means that, because of 
our increased capacity, your magazines or trade 
papers can now enjoy the advantages and economies 


of being Clement printed. 

Lower PrintiInc Costs—Modern equipment, efficient 
workmen, full time operation, Niagara Falls Power and good 
labor conditions assure you a definite reduction in printing 
charges. 

CHEAPER DISTRIBUTION — Buffalo is within twelve hours by 
train of three quarters of the population of this country and 
Canada. Almost any publisher can effect worth while savings 
in postage and express charges by shipping from Buffalo. 
CONVENIENCE — Office space can be provided for contract 
publications. With overnight mail service, your representa- 
tive here can maintain as close contact with the home office as 
if your publications were printed in.your own city. 

BETTER Sores: Coley equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, from batteries of linotypes setting in any languag-> 
to the newest mailing devices, this big printing plant, operat- 
ing day and: night, guarantees you a printing service you 
cannot better anywhere. 

Tell us about your publishing problem and we will gladly 
submit a proposal which you will find very interesting 


J. W. CLEMENT CO. 
Combined with THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 
SENECA, LORD & SEYMOUR STS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE- 927 POSTUM BLDG. 250 PARK AVB. 
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Farm Relief 
that Really Relieves 


In the past year The Nebraska Farmer rendered 
direct service by correspondence to more than 25,000 
readers—almost one-fourth its entire list of subscribers. 
Through the Protective Service Department alone legal 
and business counsel was accorded over 12,000 farmer verit: 
subscribers and adjustments or refunds amounting to publi 
almost $5,000 were secured for subscribers. T 

This is a Farm Relief that really relieves. It is a ser- 
vice that establishes and maintains reader confidence. 
That advertisers know and value this confidence, is re- 
flected in a volume of commercial advertising that places 
The Nebraska Farmer in 


Fourth Place 


among all farm papers—first 6 months of 1926. 

This gratifying business is assurance: 

First: That advertisers know Agricultural Nebraska 
to be a sound substantial market for all meritorious 
merchandise. 

Second: That The Nebraska Farmer, with a circula- 
tion in Nebraska equaling three-fourths of all the farm 
homes in the state, intensively covers that market. 

Such coverage through one paper enables 
advertisers to effectively—and at the same 


time — ECONOMICALLY develop farm 
trade in Nebraska. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 30% No. Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago, Ill. 


Edw. S. Townsend, 822 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


A complete report on crop, business and financial conditions 
in Nebraska appears in the August issue of The Nebraska 
Merchant and Trade Review of Lincoln. Copy of that issue 
will be’ sent on request. 
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eminently more value to my com- 
pany than anything else, even all 
else, of my service? It is because: 

The advertisement is the mass 
appeal. It must be nicely fitted in 
its appeal to the many without 
losing too much of the particular 
adaptation to the individual reader. 

It is the most expensive appeal, 
regardless of its low unit cost, be- 
cause of the high cost of space. 

It is the glaringly printed mes- 
sage to thousands, and any weak- 
ness, exaggeration, Or insincerity 1s 
veritably blazoned before the 
public. 

The direct-mail advertisement 
does not have such an injurious 
recoil in case of misjudgment in 
its nature and expression. It need 
not be so concise. Conciseness of 
expression and compactness of 
meaning demand superlative power 
of judgment and expression. 

In ordinary correspondence—in- 
terdepartmental and to customers 
and others without the organiza- 
tion, routine and regular—it is ob- 
vious that definiteness, conciseness, 
and general skill are not so im- 
perative as in the high-price ad- 
vertisements, reaching many thou- 
sands who will seldom read a long 
advertisement and who will feel a 
contempt for any business concern 
that will indifferently waste its 
money on advertisements that dis- 
play weakness in expression, 
thought, or plausibility — whose 
style is not excellent and whose 
tone is susceptible to the least 
criticism. 

The many specific instances of 
the direct benefit derived from this 
counsel do not become a matter of 
record. As said before, my crit- 
icism of our advertising, if it may 
be termed criticism, takes the form 
of suggestions made in conference 
with the copy writers. The result 
of this work is reflected in the 
constantly improving plane of 
Westinghouse advertising as a 
whole, rather than in the isolated 
instances of changes in individual 
advertisements; but a few such 
instances that I recall at the mo- 
ment will serve to illustrate the 
nature of my work. 

Sincerity, I believe, is the first 
essential of good salesmanship and 
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EDITORIAL 


Ten editors of 
nationally prom- 
inent House Or- 
gans will tell you 
that ARR } WwW 
PRESS SERVICE 
has made their 
MAILING individual publi- 
' cations more 
& effective. 


Ons 


Helpful copies of our House Organ production 
will be sent on your request 


ART @ LAYOUT 


‘PRINTING 





ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street * New York 
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65%of National 


Advertising 
goes to 


* Newspapers? 
Sure! 
Dont You 
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FOURTH 


ESTATE 


Send Your Subscription °4-to 
25 WEST 43 RD ST. NEW YORK 


Co ‘son between two 
onarcaee og ty : 
See Tabulation 2 
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good copy. I try particularly to 
detect any lack of sincerity in the 
appeal before the copy is pub. 
lished. Generally I am opposed to 
superlatives, for unless very tact- 
fully used, they weaken the entire 
appeal. Very often an enthusiastic 
copy writer will bring to me copy 
that, while it is otherwise strong, 
is weakened by one poorly used 
superlative. Usually, when this 
weakness is brought to the copy 
writer’s attention, he will himself 
suggest the remedy. However, 
there are instances in which I have 
approved and even suggested the 
use of superlatives; I am not op- 
posed to them per se—I merely 
insist on their correct usage. 


RUGGED DOESN’T MEAN STURDY 


There are many incorrect uses 
of words that have become com- 
mon in trade jargon. In some in- 
stances these are remotely rele- 
vant; in others, they are utterly 
irrelevant to the meaning intended. 
It took considerable work and per- 
suasion to break our organization 
of the tendency to use “rugged” in 
the sense of “sturdy.” There are 
many good words to express 
staunchness and sturdiness without 
implying roughness of surface and 
unfinished quality. Literally, no 
one would buy a rugged motor. 
Westinghouse motors are finished 
to minute specifications; in the 
close approach to perfection lies 
the secret of their sturdiness and 
worth; to call them rugged is in- 
deed a misnomer. 

These seem small things—mere 
details in the course of a sales ap- 
peal—yet to disregard them is to 
invite the collapse of the entire 
appeal. Particularly obnoxious to 
me is the all too evident struggle 
for words in many, many pieces 
of copy that come to me for re- 
view. I find hackneyed, sometimes 
meaningless words used repeatedly. 
One of these is “practically’—a 
good word that is often abused. It 
seems to fit into so many openings 
in the paragraph that it has be- 
come to me almost the signal of a 
“lazy” piece of copy. ‘ 

There is another danger point 
in the path of our technical copy. 
As said before, we emphasize, 
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A Million Dollar Market 


idalia, Georgia, a town of three thousand, now 
has a major tobacco market. 


The first market was a failure. Then the Kiwanis 
Club of Vidalia organized the growers — financed 
seeding and the planting of tobacco beds—enlarged 
the warehouse and built a second—and published a 
weekly newspaper to secure cooperation between 
farm and market. 


Three hundred thousand pounds was the total of the 
first crop. Last year four million pounds were sold 
through the market—and this year at least five mil- 
lion pounds, selling at one million dollars, will be 
cleared. 


Forty-five Kiwanians are responsible for this market. 
It’s the kind of job they like to do. 


You can reach 100,000 such leaders in practical com- 
munity development, all business owners, executives 
and professional men, through 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
164 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 





WE BUILD 
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Advertising Agency 
Partner Wanted 


Wonderful opportunity to 
get into an aggressive, fully- 
recognized New England 
Agency as part owner. Ap- 
plicants must prove ability 
to secure national accounts. 
No other type considered. 
Everybody in our office 
knows about this advertise- 
ment, so please give name 
and details necessary to 
prompt early appointment. 
Negotiations absolutely 
confidential. Address :— 


“ Director,” Box 244, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


- INFLUENCES 


The World’s Most 
Influential People 


HOW FOLKS influence 

the great American 
Amusement-loving public. 
The personal trade of show 
folks, itself valuable, has 
a million-fold broadcasting 
valuation. 


ALL show folks read THE 

BILLBOARD weekly for 

telegraphic news of the 

ENTIRE amusement field. 

Build buying habits for 

YOUR merchandise through 
The ONLY Amusement 


weekly with A.B.C, 
rating. 











! 











Mf 1560 Broadway, New York City 


* Chicago Cincinnati re 
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above all things in every piece of 
copy, sincerity and truth. To guard 
against any possibility of mis- 
statement, our advertisements are 
carefully checked for the technical 
accuracy of every statement. Very 
often the effort toward technical 
accuracy overshadows the real 
sales appeal of the advertisement. 
I am not a technical man; I am 
not qualified to pass upon the tech- 
nical features except as to their 
plausibility; but I do feel it my 
duty to see that every advertise- 
ment brings out the fullest sales 
appeal with proper emphasis. This 
alone has saved many a Westing- 
house advertisement from being 
merely a space filler. 

There is just one other instance 
of the direct influence of my work 
upon our advertising, and this per- 
haps is the most important of all. 
Each of my contacts with the copy 
writers is an opportunity to instil 
a deeper appreciation of good 
language. As we discuss advertise- 
ments, I also take occasion to dis- 
cuss with them many important 
usages of English. I have an op- 
portunity to help them and guide 
them in their collateral reading. In 
the course of our contacts, limited 
though they are in time, I work 
my hardest, for in these few mo- 
ments that we are together each 
day I must make the most of my 
opportunity to improve Westing- 
house advertising—by developing 
the judgment and taste of the men 
who write our advertising copy. 


“For Goodness Sake” Again 


Recan Bro’s Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You refer to the use of the phrase 
“For Goodness Sake” in the July 15 
issue, asking for any information re- 
garding its use. e have used the 
expression ‘For Goodness Sake—Eat 
Regan’s Bread” in Minneapolis, and 
more ot less throughout the Northwest, 
for over thirty years. 

Bro’s Co. 


REGAN 
J. S. Recan, 
Secretary. 


Appoints Pittsburgh Agency 


The H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., asbestos metal road 
material, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 


Preferred Paper | 
Is The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 


Over a long period of years The 
Philadelphia Inquirer has led Pennsyl- 
vania’s Morning and Sunday newspaper 
field in volume of circulation and, in 
addition, has topped all Philadelphia 
newspapers—morning and evening—in 
total advertising lineage! 


This is due to the merited confidence 
of both readers and advertisers alike. 


Here Are the Figures for All 
Philadelphia Newspapers for the 


Year 1925 lst 7 Months 1926 


INQUIRER 21,460,500 12,631,200 
Bulletin 20,536,800 12,387,300 
Ledger 15,162,600 9,339,000 
Eve. Ledger 15,086,790 8,978,100 
Record 9,228,900 5,158,200 





470,926 Copies Sunday. 310,721 Copies Daily 





The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 2002 Harris Trust Bldg. 710 Hearst Bldg. 
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For 53 Years 


Something More 
Than Better Bottles 


BECAUSE every bottler’s 

problems are different, bot- 
tling advice and counsel are 
often more important than the 
bottles themselves. 

To supply this service we 
maintain experienced represen- 
tatives in district offices lo- 
cated in 28 principal cities. 
Their recommendations carry 
the most up-to-date advice, 
backed by our 53 years of 
practical experience in making 
bottles of every description. 

In addition, we supply labels, 
cartons, corks, reshipping 
cases, labelling and packaging 
machinery, 

The “Diamond I” trademark 
means something more than 
better bottles. It offers the 
most complete service avail- 
able to the bottle user. 











“Mlinois Glass Company, - - - Alton U- 
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How Advertising Helps 
Medicine Help the 
Public 


(Continued from page 8) 
necessary to vaunt mysterious 
claims, such as were used to pro- 
mote the sale of “Sanatogen” a 
decade ago. The public is com- 
mencing to know more and more 
about the calories, the vitamins 
and the processes of digestion. It 
is no longer likely to believe that 
a product such as “Sanatogen,” 
which our analysis showed to be 
composed of more than 95 per cent 
of cottage cheese, will cure neuras- 
thenia, psychasthenia, or any 
organic disturbance. The adver- 
tising used today for Quaker Oats, 
Cream of Wheat, Puffed Wheat, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk and the 
Post products is educational ad- 
vertising, based on a clear state- 
ment of the chemical and physical 
composition of the substances 
concerned. 

Particularly exemplifying the 
position which modern advertising 
occupies in promoting sound med- 
ical science is a series such as that 
of the W. A. Baum Company, 
Inc. of New York for its blood 
pressure apparatus or of the Sim- 
mons Company for beds. The 
Baumanometer obviously is a de- 
vice which cannot be used by any- 
one except a trained physician or 
technician. Indeed, even when the 
device is properly used, the in- 
formation that it yields is of little 
or no value without an intense 
study of the condition of the pa- 
tient. Yet, there are physicians 
not equipped with proper apparatus 
for determining the blood pressure 
and those who, though equipped, 
do not use the device as often as 
they might. The advertising is- 
sued by the Baum company was 
planned definitely to tell the public 
the virtues of this apparatus and 
to cause the patient to call it to 
the attention of his physician. 

In this instance, the ancient 
method of foisting a proprietary 
preparation of little value on the 
public has been revised for the 
public good. In the old days, 
manufacturers of secret  nos- 
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WANTED 


Advertising Agency 
Production Manager 


Out-of-town 4-A's agency wants 
mature, thoroughly experienced 
man to take charge of specifying 
and buying all printing, engrav- 
ing and composition and for- 
warding to publisher. 

Applicant must be able to 
prove experience as a good buyer 
of good printing and engraving; 
a knowledge of the best practices 
in modern advertising composi- 
tion; and ability to manage the 
details of such a department in a 
way to provide practical service 
to clients through this channel. 

Job is very much worthwhile, 
with a growing concern. Give 
full details re; experience, age, 
salary last earned and wanted, 
etc., in first letter. Address “‘N,” 
Box 100, Printers’ Ink. 





For 
C hain Store 


‘Business 


use— 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 
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WANTED 


Manager for 
Job Printing 
Business 


We have one of the best 
manufacturing plants in 
the United States, with 
a small Job Printing De- 
partment. It is our in- 
tention to expand this 
department and make it 
one of the best places for 


all kinds of catalog and 


job printing work., 


We want a man who is 
good at laying out work, 
in managing the depart- 
ment, and in dealing with 
customers. If: you are 
such a man, or know 
him, please write us. 


Address “‘E,”” Box 242, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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trums would first bring them 
to the attention of the physician, 
with a view to securing the pre. 
scriptions of a number of careless 
or ignorant men. When the 
patient received the product, it was 
accompanied with numerous circy- 
lars and letters of testimony which 
would cause the patient to embark 
at once upon a career of enthusj- 
astic self-medication. In the re- 
vised process, the enlightened pa- 
tient, informed through advertis- 
ing of advances in medical technic 
which may not have come to the 
attention of his physician, or which 
way have been overlooked, asks 
his physician as to the desirability 
of their use in the case which in- 
volves him. 

That medical science is a natural 
ally of honest merchandising and 
advertising is seen in the way gen- 
eral advertisers are availing them- 
selves of the discoveries made in 
the field of medicine—this, too, 
with the approval of the medical 
men themselves. An_ instructive 
instance is seen in the current ad- 
vertising being done by the Sim- 
mons Company in behalf of beds. 


SIMMONS ADVERTISES SLEEP 


During the last five years more 
scientific research has been done on 
the causes and conditions affect- 
ing sleep than in any _ previous 
period. The Simmons. Company 
is using this knowledge and is tell- 
ing the public about it in a series 
of educational advertisements. 

New discoveries brought to pub- 
lic and medical attention during a 
half-century, in which medicine 
has made more progress than in 
the previous 2,000 years, have 
brought about a change in public 
relations. Naturally, this has 
worked a change in the type of 
advertising designed to sell med- 
ical products to the public. 
The same change in the point of 
view has filled many of our news- 
papers and periodicals with a type 
of advertising that occupied but 
little space two decades ago. 

Even the most rigorous of 
periodicals today still admits to its 
pages the advertising of cosmetics 
without very serious inquiry as to 
whether they will bring about the 
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In St. Paul 


The Gateway City to the Northwest 


The St. Paul Daily News 
Offers 62% City Coverage 


The St. Paul Association Surveys indi- 
cate 295,000 population or 68,500 
families. The St. Paul Daily News city 
(only) evening circulation for July 
totaled 42,051. This figures a 62% city 
coverage. It is a productive coverage 


and is offered at low rates. 
Total Evening Circulation (4.B.c) 88,832 


No National Advertising Cam- 
paign Can Succeed Without 


THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


C. D. BERTOLET General Manager 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York Representatives Kansas City Representatives 


366 Fifth Avenue 
EB E. WOLOCOTT—H. K. BLACK 


T. GQ LEMON—B. D. BUTLER 
8. P. LA DUE 
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W anted— 


a copywriter with experience 


in grocery specialties 


Somewhere there is a young 
copywriter in the soap, food or 
grocery specialty business who 
believes that he is destined to 
reach a very high place as a 
copywriter on grocery products. 


This young man may be an 
Advertising Manager for some 
food business; he may be doing 
promotion work in the Sales 
Manager’s Department of some 
soap concern; he may be ina 
newspaper office or in an ad- 
vertising agency; he may be 
handling chain store copy. 


He must possess, first of all 
among his qualifications, a 
well-rounded-out grocery spe- 
cialty experience in metropol- 
itan centers. 


Heshould possess a knowledge 
of the problems and the new 
requirements imposed upon 
the food and grocery specialty 
manufacturer by the expansion 
of the chain stores in the large 
cities. 

An enviable connection with a 
Chicago agency awaits this man 
if he will write frankly to the 
address below and give an in- 
timate picture of his record and 
experience. All communica- 
tions, of course, will be treated 
in strict confidence. Box H-245, 
Printers‘ Ink. 
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results for which they are ad. 
vanced. Face powders and face Jpo- 
tions, hair removers and hair 
growers, hair dyes and _ hair 
straighteners, freckle preventers 
and freckle removers, pastes and 
powders for the teeth are sold 
without knowledge of their com- 
position, or without any aitempt 
to verify their potency. No doubt, 
the policy here concerned jis the 
old laissez-faire idea wi‘h just a 


little lean’ng on the old caveat 


emptor. 

The vogue of the cosmetic and 
its relative harmlessness are, no 
doubt, responsible for the present 
state of affairs. A number of 
manufacturers even in this field 
have recognized that the condition 
is not one likely to be long toler- 
ated, and have prepared advertis- 
ing copy that is at least five or 
ten years ahead of the times. 
They, too, have thought it wise 
to consult medical authorities and 
other expert advice in the prepa- 
ration of material with which they 
expect to advance their sales and 
the building of concerns with a 
view to operating on a permanent 
basis, and not merely for a few 
years. 

There will always be some dis- 
honest advertising; there will al- 
ways be shysters and charlatans 
who will attempt to sell the public 
cures for incurable diseases; there 
will always be some incompetent 
and dishonest practitioners of 
medicine only too ready to sell 
their orofessional birthright for 
the proverbial mess of pottage. 
But these, in the great scheme of 
modern business, are like the buz- 
zard feeding upon carrion com- 
pared with the eagle flying in the 
heights, or the domestic hen going 
about its business contributing its 
mite to the world’s welfare. 

The historian of the twenty-first 
century who studies the pages of 
newspapers, farm papers and 
periodicals of 1925-1926, and then 
compares them with those of 18%- 
1891, will head his chapter on the 
intervening period: “The Awaken- 
ing of the Advertising Conscience.” 


The Barton Manufacturing Company, 
Dyanshine shoe polish, has moved from 
aco, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo. 
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INDIANA 
he State without 
Crop tailures/ 


In Indiana nee) NDIANA is known as “the 
oy | state without crop failures.” 


Indiana makes no claim_to ( i] R ds { back 
Bonanza = rw wa! : ecords tor many years bac 
years prove the ‘steady, re- <> fail‘to show a single general 
liable productiveness of In- crop failure. Diversified crops 
iy and rich soil of Indiana assure uniform- 
a permanent ly permanent prosperity, which means 
z buying power in Indiana farm market. 

Indiana tops the nation in concen- 
trated farm prosperity. Indiana Farm 
values per square mile figure more than 
three times the average throughout the 
United States. 

All products used on progressive 
farms or in farm homes will find ready 
sale through advertising in The Indiana 
Farmer’s Guide. Foods, Clothing, Auto- 
mobiles, Tires, Talking Machines, Gas 
Engines, Vacuum Cleaners, Roofing, 
Radio or Heating Plants, are demanded 
in this concentrated farm market. 

The majority of Indiana agriculturists 
being native white farmers, their intelli- 
gence is of high average and their needs 
can be adequately anticipated. There is 
no foreign element to interfere with 
sales efforts or to nullify the value of 

your advertising by any peculiar old world traits. 
The Indiana Farmer’s Guide covers Indiana. Only one medium 

is needed to reach the Indiana farm market. The Indiana Farmer’s 

Guide is Indiana’s only state farm paper. . 


Circulation 145,000 Weekly 


Cohe INDIANA 
FARMERS GUIDE 


B. Kirk Rankin HUNTINGTON, Indiana Wm. G. ee 


Represented by 
Kansas City Chicago JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY New York San Francisco 
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General _Last_week, Gen- 
Motors and ‘*#! Motors Cor- 


poration declared 
Advertising 4 stock dividend 


of 50 per cent in addition to a 
quarterly dividend of $1.75. This 
came after a sensational rise in 
the value of the stock which placed 
General Motors beside United 
States Steel as a market leader. 
There are a great many factors 
in the rise of General Motors to 
the dominating position in its in- 
dustry and not the least of these 
factors has been the corporation’s 
rigid adherence to a policy of pro- 
gressive advertising. Some of the 
units in the corporation were, a 
few years ago, notoriously “weak 
sisters.” Wise management dic- 
tated important improvements. The 
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improvements were made and then 
the consumer was told about thes 
improvements in advertising. The 
result has been shown in the greatly 
increased production of certain 
factories which, a few years ago, 
were running far under their pro. 
duction capacities. 

Not the least important unit jp 
the corporation’s advertising has 
been its institutional campaign. 
One tangible evidence of the value 
of this advertising is the remark. 
able record made by the Pontiac 
car. One of the most difficult 
problems in merchandising, today, 
is to bring out a new automobile 
and make it assume an important 
place in the industry in a short 
time. The remarkable record of 
the Pontiac is already merchandis- 
ing history and much of the credit 
for this record must go to the 
General Motors advertising which 
has made the corporation’s en- 
dorsement of a new car the fore- 
runner of quick public acceptance. 

It is interesting to note that, 
with one significant exception, the 
leading automotive companies are 
firm believers in advertising. The 
one exception, Ford, may well 
study the recent financial records 
of its competitors before it denies 
too categorically the value of ad- 
vertising. 


--- Talking In a recent issue 
about Alarm of a_ hardware 
trade paper the 
Clocks New Haven Clock 
Company features a unique line of 
alarm clocks—unique for the rea- 
son that several of the items in 
the line do not follow customary 
alarm clock designs. One of the 
clocks is oval shaped and another 
is designed along Gothic lines. 
These clocks defy convention— 
they may not be the first to do 
so, but they are the first we have 
seen which make a really radical 
departure from usual designs in 
alarm clocks. 

And why should alarm clocks 
slavishly follow design precedent? 
Why should they all be round? 
Why, indeed, isn’t it a sound idea 
to break away from convention 
and design Gothic alarm clocks? 

These are questions which 
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manufacturers in many fields could 
ask themselves, merely changing 
the name of the product. Surely 
there is too uniform a tendency to 
make a product in the same gen- 
eral fashion that everybody else 
follows. The internal mechanism 
may be different; but the exterior 
design rarely strikes off along un- 
ysual lines. Vacuum cleaners, 
from the outside, all look very 
much the same. That applies also 
to washing machines and other 
electrical devices. There may be 
a few manufacturers in this field 
who have forsaken customary de- 
signs but the large majority stick 
by the industry’s traditions. 

We did not single out the elec- 
tric appliance field because this 
practice is particularly prevalent 
there. It applies with equal force 
to any number of other products. 
For this reason, we feel that the 
boldness which the New Haven 
Clock Company has displayed is 
worthy of commendation. We 
also believe that the progress 
which this new line makes is 
something on which many manu- 
facturers could well afford to keep 
tab. 

There is another thought, in this 
connection, that deserves comment. 
It has been said that old age is 
the principal worshipper of sacred 
cows. However, we notice that 
the New Haven Clock Company 
was established in 1817 and that it 
is not only probably more ener- 
getic now than it ever was in its 
109 years of existence but more 
intent on kicking over sacred cows 
than certain of its younger rivals. 


It is not, after all, 


Co-operative 
Advertising me ser 
Rosalie indifference an 

, opposition to co- 
operative advertising on the part 
of the members of an industry who 
have most to gain from the suc- 
cess of that advertising. They are 
quick to register disappointment 
unless immediate results are pro- 
duced. Instead of exercising a 
bit of tolerance, they grumble. 
Occasionally they withdraw their 
financial support. 

That tangible gains do. result 
from co-operative advertising with- 
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out undue delay is indicated by the 
recent report covering the activi- 
ties of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association. This asso- 
ciation has just held its third an- 
nual meeting and has been adver- 
tising a little more than two years. 
In 1923, says R. J. Alexander, sec- 
retary, the’ distribution of oils 
manufactured out of Pennsylvania 
crude was spotty. The motorist 
many times was compelled to use 
other kinds. And the association’s 
early advertising was unproductive 
of quick results. 

After a time, however, the ad- 
vertising began to make itself felt. 
Motorists began to ask for Penn- 
sylvania oil. Dealers heard such 
inquiries repeatedly. Then they 
appealed to their jobbers and in 
time the jobbers found it neces- 
sary to meet their demands. Dur- 
ing 1925 the association had a 39 
per cent increase in the number 
of its jobber members. There are 
three filling stations or garages 
now handling Pennsylvania grade 
oils for every one garage or filling 
station in 1923. Jobbers who for- 
merly would not carry Pennsyl- 
vania oils at all because of the 
risk due to widely fluctuating 
prices have become distributors, 
convinced by advertising and by 
what advertising has done that 
they. can profit now by doing so. 

The market prices paid to pro- 
ducers by refiners and carriers for 
Pennsylvania crude have stabilized 
since 1923, due in part to the asso- 
ciation’s activity in building a big- 
ger market for the refined prod- 
ucts. For example, the difference 
between the high and low price 
per barrel in 1923 was $1.65. 
1924 it was $1.25. In 1925 
shrank to 80 cents. Up to the 
middle of July of this year the 
fluctuation has been only 25 cents, 
with the average price for 1926 
higher than a year ago. However,. 
Mr. Alexander makes it clear that 
the association has no intention of 
influencing prices in any manner 
except by creating demand through 
advertising. 

Most campaigns of co-operative 
advertising are essentially educa- 
tional. Sometimes the progress of 
these joint promotional efforts ap- 
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pears painfully slow; education is 
usually a slow process. The suc- 
cessful co-operative advertising 
movement demands patience while 
it gathers momentum. The man- 
aging director of one of the largest 
and most successful associations 
engaged in advertising an industry 
tells Printers’ InxK it is far better 
not to start a co-operative cam- 
paign at all than to start and quit. 


Too many com- 
munity advertis- 
ing campaigns 
are_ short-lived. 
Information com- 
ing to us of new campaigns im- 
presses us with this fact. It is no 
more reasonable to expect a brief 
advertising effort to accomplish re- 
sults for a community than it is 
for a manufacturer to believe that 
he can build and hold a market 
for his merchandise with a six- 
month adventure into advertising. 
The chances are against him and 
advertising, and both suffer when 
his weak campaign falls through, 
though the blame most likely will 
be shouldered on to advertising. 

Successful community advertis- 
ers, like all other advertisers, are 
those who have studied advertis- 
ing and know that it cannot be 
expected to work miracles over- 
night. The work of those whose 
task it is to interest their citizens 
in. the advantages of advertising 
should lay as much stress on the 
need of continued advertising as 
on the need of advertising itself. 

This factor is taken into con- 
sideration in the larger cities 
where, probably, those interested 
in promoting the campaign include 
men who have had a long and 
intimate experience with the work- 
ing of advertising. In a number 
of these cities, long before the 
campaign is to start, it is ex- 
. pressly stipulated that the cam- 
paign is to be conducted over a 
period of three or five years and 
the financing plans are based on 
this provision. 

A campaign is being planned for 
Buffalo but its promoters are go- 
ing to allow six years for a reali- 
zation of their objective. A Texas 
campaign is to run for five years; 


A Hint to 
Community 
Advertisers 
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in Cleveland a_ three-year cam. 
paign is contemplated and the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth communities 
withheld their entrance into na. 
tional advertising until they were 
assured that they could ‘finance 
their activities for three years, 

This is as it should be. One of 
the most valuable products of ad- 
vertising is its cumulative power 
and a short-lived campaign dies of 
its own accord just when the ad- 
vertising is getting a lifting grasp 
on its burden. 


What Is 
Back of the 


New York's 
transportation 

system was tied 
Advertising ? sy recently by 2 
subway strike. One of the trunk 
line railroads serving the commut- 
ing population of the Metropoli- 
tan area promptly put every avail- 
able facility to work to relieve the 
congestion. Its efforts were really 
heroic and, as a result, it handled 
with edse and tact, a situation that 
might easily have been terribly 
muddled. 

Last week, New York’s trans- 
portation system was again tied up 
—this time by a fierce rainstorm. 
Several of the suburban lines were 
seriously affected. One was 
brought to a complete standstill 
This road is part of a trunk line 
system. 

But unlike the road first men- 
tioned, the efforts this line made to 
straighten out the tangle were 
badly bungled. There appeared to 
be a complete disregard for the 
welfare of the passengers and some 
thousands of commuters on the 
line went through an experience 
they are not apt to forget ina 
hurry. 

Both these roads advertise to 
thes public. Each talks about the 
service it renders. One backs up 
its advertised statements with ac- 
tual performance, The other may 
be sincere in its advertising claims 
but many of its regular passengers 
will read future copy with their 
tongues in their cheeks. 

All of which leads us to remark, 
as we have already done so fre- 
quently in the past, that what is 
back of the copy is every bit as 
important as the copy itself. 
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ETHRIDGE 


25 East 26th Street, New York City 


OYsS—alive, alert, rough and ready, 

neat and natty, tousled or tough, 
are very difficult to draw. We have 
several men capable of making just 
such boys. Babies and children gener- 
ally come in the same difficult class. 
We can help you make all your adver- 
tising children live. 


The Black Sheep, a good 
humored burlesque on 
current advertising and 
the last convention in 
Philadelphia, will be 
mailed for 12 cents in 
stamps. 





Advertising Club News 


How Dallas Club Stimulates 


: Attendance 

Ideas that will bring out members to 
meetings are always welcomed by those 
whose responsibility it is to keep up 
attendance and the Dallas, Tex., Ad- 
vertising League has been so successful 
with one plan that its president recom- 
mends the idea to other clubs. In put- 
ting the plan into effect, each member 
received a letter from the president, 
Alfonso Johnson. Each member was 
abe the name of another member, who 
ad been assigned to him as a “buddy.” 
It is his duty to see that this member 
attends the meetings. At the meetings a 
member is asked to stand and introduce 


his “buddy.” If his comrade is absent 
he is qend-untanedlll jeered. Mr. John- 
son informs Printers’ INK that this 


plan has been successful. 
* * 


San Francisco Club 
Appointments 


The following committee executives 
have been appointed by the Advertising 
Club of San Francisco: Program, chair- 
man, Dwight W. Jennings, Lord 
Thomas and Logan, and vice-chairman, 
Joseph H. Wadsworth, advertising man- 
ager, Sperry Flour Company; member- 
ship, chairman, Hartley Everett Jackson, 
Metropolitan Press; educational, chair- 
man, Don E. Gilman, The Christian 
Science Monitor, and Californians, Inc., 
John J. Cuddy. 

*” * 


Fred Strauss Heads New 


Rochester Committee 
Fred Strauss has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the new Better Busi- 
ness Bureau Committee of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Ad Club, which has been formed 
to co-operate with the Rochester Better 


Business Bureau. 
* * 


Hibbing Club Sponsors 


Concerts 
The Advertising Club of Hibbing, 
Minn., is sponsoring and partly financ- 
ing a series of concerts by the Range 
Symphony Orchestra of that city. The 
first concert will be one in October. 
* 


Portland Members to Climb 
Mt. Hood 


A mountain climbing party is being 
arranged by the Portland, Oreg., Ad- 
vertising Club to be held on August 21 
and 22. Members will climb to the top 


of Mt. Hood. 
* * 


National Advertisers Decide 


Meeting Dates 
The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National “Advertisers will be 
held on November 8, 9 and 10, at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Engineering Advertisers Hold 
Field Day 


About thirty-five members of the Ep. 
gineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, journeyed out to the Green Valley 
Country Club at Wheaton, IIl., for their 
annual summer field day on August 10, 
The day was devoted to golf, baseball 
and bridge with a dinner in the evening, 

E, J. Boland, advertising manager of 
the Durand Steel Locker Company, won 
the golf tournament prize for active 
members with a net card of 73. O. R. 
Waller, Gulf Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, had the low net score among 
associate members of the association 
with a 59. G. E. Andrews, McGraw. 
Hill Publishing Company, had low gross 
score for the day with an 83. 

S. Bowles King, Sullivan Machinery 
Company, president of the association, 
tells Printers’ Inx that the association 
will open its 1926-7 meetings on 
September 13 at the City Club of Chi- 
cago. Greenleaf, second vice- 
president, has arranged a program with 
the following subjects and speakers: 

“Transmission of Direct Mail,” Arthur 
C. Lueder, Postmaster of Chicago; 
“Strings,” Glen Bishop, and “Engineer- 
ing Advertising for a Public Utility,” 
B. J. Mullaney, vice-president, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke sar wena Chicago, 

* * 


Florida Club to Pay Return 
Visit 
So successful was a joint meeting at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., recently, of the 
Orlando and Orange County Advertis- 
ing Club and the Daytona Beach Ad- 
vertising Club that arrangements are 
now being made by the Orlando club 
to act as host to the Daytona Beach 
club members. This return meeting is 
to be held on September 2. 
* * * 


Toledo Women Promote 


Orchestra Series 
The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Toledo, Ohio, is promoting a course of 
symphony orchestra concerts in co-opera- 
tion with the Orchestral Society of 
Toledo. Marion Powell is chairman. 
* * * 


Albany Club Plans Educational 


Courses 
The Advertising Club of Albany, 
N. Y., will conduct a course in sales- 
manship for retail clerks next fall. There 
will also be a class for the study of ad- 
vertising during the fall and winter. 
* * * 


Washington Club to Hear 
Carl C. Magee 


Carl C. Magee, editor of the Albu- 
querque New Mexico State Tribune, is 
to be the principal speaker at a meet- 
ing on September 28 of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Advertising Club. 
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Toledo Bureau Reports 
Activities 

The report of Homer E. Frye, secre- 
tary of the Toledo Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., to the board of directors, 
shows that the bureau has been active 
in preventing blue sky and foreign real 
estate schemes in Toledo. 

Other activities pursued by_ the 
Bureau during the year include: Keep- 
ing pie and sandwich vending promo- 
tions out of Toledo; in curbing the 
offerings of uncertificated real estate from 
outside the State, through the mails; in 
opposing “free lot” schemes; in secur- 
ing the passage of a city ordinance to 
regulate endless chain methods; in ex- 
posing advertising fakes, fake auctions, 
fraud orders, disguised lotteries, “free” 
encyclopedias, illegal insurance offers, 
home-work schemes and classified ad- 
vertising frauds. 

The bureau, for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1926, made 1,333 investi- 
gations of retail advertised items sus- 
pected of being inaccurate, and served 
the public with 603 personal contacts 
and an average of sixteen telephone 


calls a day. 
x * * 


Don’t Overlook Human-Inter- 
est Appeal in Technical Copy 


While trade-paper copy must carry 
technical facts in contrast to the stress 
on emotional appeal in consumer pub- 
lications, it should not overlook the 
importance of appeals to human _inter- 
est. This opinion was expressed in a 
recent talk before the ulsa, -Okla., 
Advertising Club by W. H. Little, presi- 
dent of the National Petroleum News, 
Cleveland. 

“Trade publications, because of their 
clientele, must carry technical facts 
which are convincing,” Mr. Little 
said. “The human-interest appeal, 
however, is just as important as in 
other advertising. The readers are all 
human, whether they be technical ex- 
perts or not.” 

This address is representative of the 
Tulsa club’s policy of having talks 
dealing with the technical side of ad- 
vertising scattered throughout its sum- 
mer program. 

x* * * 


Worcester Club to Resume 
Meetings 


_ The regular weekly luncheon meet- 
ings of the Advertising Club of Worces- 
ter, Mass., will resumed the first 
week in September. 

Members of the club will speak at 
meetings of various New_ England 
advertising clubs, starting in September, 
on the plans for the New England 
Advertising Clubs Convention which is 
to be held at Worcester on November 
8 and 9. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club Women Give 
Children Outing 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Cleveland, gave an outing to about twen- 
re settlement children on August 14. 

ifts were provided for each child. 
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R. M. Purves Tops Boston 


Golf Tournament 
The first annual golf tournament of 
the Advertising Club of Boston was 
held last week at the Pine Brook Valley 
Country Club, Weston, Mass. 
The results were as follows: First 
‘oss, R. Murray Purves, The Red Book 
epaiee; first best net, D. V. O’Con- 
nell, Hardware Retailer; second gross, 
Walter Sampson, . O'Keefe Ad- 
vertising Agency; second net me 
Nelson, H. B. Humphrey Company; 
third gross, J. utchinson, The 
Shrine Magazine, and third net, 
Lewis, the Stetson Press. 
x * * 


Des Moines Club Holds Golf 


Tournament 

Roland Harrison won first prize in 
the golf tournament which was a 
feature of the annual midsummer out- 
ing of the Des Moines Advertising 
Club. Guy Beckett was runner-up. The 
program concluded with a dinner and 
dance in the evening. 


General Motors Truck Com- 
pany Appoints V. G. Phillips 


V. G. Phillips, recently manager of 
the truck division of the Yellow Truck 
and Coach Manufacturing Company, 
has been appointed ented sales man- 
ager of the tae Motors Truck Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., a subsidiary of 
the Yellow company. 


Isaac A. Meksin Dead 


Isaac A. Meksin, vice-president of 
the Fashionable Dress Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, publisher of Fashion- 
able Dress, died at New York on 
August 7. He was forty-two years of 
age. Mr. Meksin had been vice-presi- 
dent of the company since its organiza- 
tion about eleven years ago. 


Willys-Overland of Canada 


Appoints Sales Manager 
The: Willys-Overland Sales Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., has appointed 
Florian Leduc general sales manager. 
Mr. Leduc was recently manager of the 
Montreal branch of the Willys-Overland 
company. 


‘Made Sales Manager of 


Rapinwax Paper 
Ralph M. Beckwith, formerly man- 
ager of the Minneapolis office of the 
ay City Printing Ink Company, has 
appointed sales manager of the 
Rapinwax Paper Company of St. Paul. 


Appoints Wilson & Bristol 


The International Agricultural Cor- 
poration, New York, fertilizer, has 
appointed Wilson & Bristol, New York 
advertising, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


fe ERICA lost one of its great 
industrial pioneers in the death 
recently of Charles <A. Coffin, 
founder of the General Electric 
Company. His life and methods, 
the Schoolmaster believes, offer 
one or two outstanding business 
lessons. 

Mr. Coffin was not himself an 
electrical engineer. He was, in 
fact, the head of a shoe manufac- 
turing business in Lynn, Mass., 
and was thirty-nine years old when 
he interes‘ed himself in electricity. 
He applied the business methods 
he had learned in the shoe business 
to the business of selling elec- 
tricity. 

Not a technician himself, he 
never tried to become an expert 
but hired men for this purpose. 
What he did, though, was to ex- 
plain what the new product, elec- 
tricity, would do for folks. He 
operated upon the principle that 
other people would always be in- 
terested in the abstract rather than 
in the concrete—in what the thing 
could accomplish rather than in a 
de‘ailed description of what it was. 
With this idea he pursued the path 
of manufacturing and selling elec- 
tricity just as he had previously 
manufactured and sold shoes. 

It is the Schoolmaster’s belief 
that if the sick cotton business 
could discover a man who would 
operate upon the principles so ably 
proved out by this great industrial 
leader, it would be well on the 
road to climb out of its present 


difficulties. 
* 


The Schoolmaster was recently 
discussing publicity engineers with 
an advertising executive for a 
large oil company. The following 
story was forthcoming: 

“Several years ago,” said the 
executive, “we hired a_ publicity 
expert. We listened to his glowing 
arguments and were almost con- 
vinced that we were wasting our 
time in advertising. So we paid 
him a liberal salary and set him to 


work. 


“We began to get publicity—tot; 
of it—but somehow we didn’t seem 
to get many comebacks. Then one 
day our expert came into my office 
and, with all the pride of a hen 
laying her first and best egg 
placed a copy of a well-known gen- 
eral periodical on my desk. 

“‘Look here,’ he said, with 
pride, ‘you fellows have been pay- 
ing several thousand dollars a page 
to get your advertisements in this 
magazine. Look what I got. 
Write-up—and right in reading 
matter.’ 

“T looked—and looked. The ar- 
ticle was written by our expert, 
signed by him, but nowhere was 
there a mention of his connection. 
Then I read the article. After | 
had read it I turned to our expert. 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t sce our 
company mentioned here. It’s a 
nice article on gasoline, but it will 
help Standard and Tidewater and 
the other boys as much as it will 
us.’ 

““But just look,’ he persisted. 
“Then he pointed out to me the 
great line. Our slogan at that time 
ran something like this: ‘Use the 
“peppy” gas.’ Those aren’t the 
exact words but near enough. And 
there, in one paragraph, was the 
sentence, ‘Use a clean, peppy gaso- 
line. That was the publicity. 

“Need I add the obvious P. S.? 
Of course, the publicity expert got 
another job and we are now 
spending his salary in advertising.” 

* * * 


A short time ago the School- 
master had occasion to refer to the 
fact that certain manufacturers 
had a considerable part to play in 
making the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers a_ successful 
affair. 

The Schoolmaster has since 
learned that such co-operation 
from manufacturers is a tradition. 
In fact, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers was formed 
through the work and inspiration 
of a manufacturer’s salesman—the 
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OllejeHumor 


cAnnounces a readjustment 
of black and white adver- 


tising rate. 


q Effective November 1, 1926 
(January, 1927 issue) the new 
rate will be $2.50 per line. 
$1070. per page. 

G Orders with definite sched- 
ules will be accepted until 


November first at present 
rate. 


OligeHumor 


B. F. Provandie Scott H. Bowen 
Advertising Director * Eastern Manager 
1050 North. LaSalle St. 250 Park Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Wanted 


account executives. 


“contact men.” 


portunities. 
strict confidence. 


Care of Printers’ Ink 


Account Executives 


An agency whose an- 
nual volume is in the 
millions and whose clients 
are prominently successful, 
can use two additional 


These men must be able 
to prove their ability to 
build accounts soundly. 
They must be more than 


They will be given big 
responsibility and real op- 


Inquiries will be held in 


Address “‘K,’”’ Box 247, 























Advertising 
Salesman 


e 


THE publishers of a live 
business paper have an un- 
usual opportunity for an 
advertising salesman, famil- 
iar with Eastern territory. 
A knowledge of building will 
be helpful. The salary will 
be $7,500 per year to start 
with,which, however, should 
be materially increased thru 
the efforts of the right man. 

Write, giving complete in- 
formation and a photograph. 

Interviews will be giver in 
New York at once. 


“LL.” Box 248 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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late Col. E. A. Stevens, of Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons. Col. Stevens was 
known to the retail grocers as 
“Sapolio” Stevens—a nickname, by 
the way, that shows that Col. 
Stevens, though blessed with a 
strong personality, sold his product 
and not himself to the retail gro- 
cers. The Schoolmaster can 
imagine no better nickname for a 
manufacturer’s salesman than the 
name of the product he sells. 

“Sapolio” Stevens, the School- 
master is told, spent a long time 
and did much hard work endeavor- 
ing to persuade retail grocers to 
form a national association. He 
got his idea over finally at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. He had 
learned that a certain day at the 
exposition was to be set aside as 
“Grocer’s Day.” And on that day 
he appeared, and with the help of 
certain other speakers succeeded 
then and there in laying the actual 
foundation for the organization to- 
day called the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers. 


If the public, oa a sake of its 
own convenience, gives your busi- 
ness a name other than the one you 
gave it, then it’s better to recog- 
nize the public’s desire officially 
and change your name. 

This is the reasoning that M. J. 
Brandenstein & Company, a Pacific 
Coast coffee and tea house, have 
followed. In spite of the adver- 
tising effort of a number of years 
for the name Brandenstein, the 
company has been referred to on 
the Pacific Coast not as the M. J. 
Brandenstein Company, but as the 
M. J. B. Company, so the business 
officially and legally has become 
what the public has chosen to call 


it. 

The Schoolmaster recently re- 
ceived a printed card that gave 
news of this change. The card 
carried copy that will fix in the 
minds of all who read the fact 
that the name of the business has 
been changed, and will leave a 
friendly feeling for the house. 
The card raised a question first, 
by asking: “Did You Help Re- 
name Our Company?” and then 
went on to say: 

“For many years we have 7 
ceived mail addressed to M. J. B 
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T ype 
Composition 
Since Ig1I 


AN EXPERIENCE 
THAT SAVES 
MONEY 


Our ability to select and compose type 
faces and decorative material in such a 
manner as to avoid excessive revisions 
is the result of very unique and ex- 
tensive experience. 


For 15 years we have set linotype 
and monotype, as well as hand composi- 
tion for many of the best known print- 
ers and publishers in America. 


Mr. Gilbert P. Farrar, America’s 


foremost typographer, is in charge of 
our layout and designing. 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 

COMPOSITION COMPANY, INC. 

Type Composition Since rgo1r 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 

461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 

Telephone—Lackawanna 7865-7866 
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TWO SALESMEN WANTED 


The right men can earn ten 
to fifteen thousand yearly 


We want men of the enthusi- 
astic promoter type, who will 
travel and sell yearly contracts 
for our well-known dire: t-mail 
advertising service for depart- 
ment stores. 

They must be capable of meet- 
ing and interviewing depaitment 
store managers and selling them 
the idea back of the Service. We 
prefer men between the ages of 
25 and 35 with a good sales 
record, also successful retail store 
experience. 

This is an opportunity for the 
right man to make a permanent 
connection in a well-established 
firm. The right man can make 
$1000 a month or better. 

We pay liberal commission and 
an exceptional bonus to the pro- 

ucer. 

Write fully, giving age, experi- 
ence, sales record and address, or 
call Franklin 4548 for appoint- 
ment: The Hart Company, 367 
West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Sales and 
Advertising 
Specialist 


looking for new 
fields to conquer. 


For ten years I have doc- 
tored the sales and advertis- 
ing ills of manufacturers, 
have successfully directed 
salesmen, planned advertisin 
and written copy ¥ prove’ 
its value in $$ and 


College education and still 
studying. Married. Young 
enough to know I can sstill 
learn a lot, but old enough 
to have ‘a background of real 
experience. Prefer Mid-West, 
but can go anywhere. 


To a manufacturer or 
agency I can make myself 
valuable in sales, merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion, advertis- 
ing, contact or copy. 


Address ‘“M,”? Box 249, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Co. instead of to the extended 
name of M. J. Brandenstein & 
Co. In late years the practice of 
addressing us thus has become so 
general that we have ourselves be- 
gun to think of this house as the 


ae Co. And, after all, why 
not? The initials are shorter, 
easier to remember, easier to write. 
They have been so well advertised 
that everyone knows they bclong 
to a house supplying coffee, tea 
and rice. 

“So on July 15, 1926, we short- 
ened our firm name to M. J. B. 
Co. Only the name is changed: 
the personnel, policy and manage- 
ment remain the same. We like 
the name you have given us. 
Thank you!” 

* * * 


The vice-president of a promi- 
nent furniture factory told the 
Schoolmaster of a recent develop- 
ment in his business which seems 
to have a wide significance and 
to apply with equal force to many 
other industries. 

He was talking about the advent 
of the “stylists” in department- 
store buying. “In the old days,” 
he said, “the buyer was the whole 
thing. The man.who was an ex- 
pert in quality and price, who 
could drive a hard bargain and 
get the most for his firm’s money, 
was the only important factor. 
But that was when demand 
was so far ahead of production 
that a close buyer was all that 
was necessary. Goods sold if they 
looked good and the price was 
right, just because they were 
stacked in the furniture department 
and the public walked in and took 
them away. Today things are 
different.” 

He went on to explain the com- 
ing of the stylists by telling of a 
certain big department store whose 
buyers purchased an excellent line 
of merchandise but displayed it 
somewhat in the manner a junk- 
man shows his goods. One of the 
members of the firm hired a 
woman who had the selling view- 
point, who was able to display 
things as other women would want 
to see them. The buyer’s work 
had been well done but hers was 
just started. She arranged six or 
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Only one good copy-writer 
need read this advertisement 


F that one man reads this, answers 

it, and proves to us that he can 
write interesting, pulling copy—the 
advertisement will have done its 
work. 


For we need one good copy-writer 
—a man with a streak of originality, 
a man who can turn his back on the 
rule-books, toss the bromides out the 
window, and write fresh, sparkling 
copy. Interesting, human copy. 
Copy that people like to read. 


Perhaps you are that man. We 
hope you are, and that you will write 
us, selling us yourself in your letter, 
and enclosing samples of your work. 
They will be returned to you. 


Name the starting salary you 
would expect, though you can rest 
assured the salary will be just as 
big as you are. The chances for ad- 
vancement, too, will be in keeping 
with your ability to advance. This 
organization is big now—and growing 
bigger every day. 

We are members of the Four ‘‘A”’ 
and are located in the middle west— 
eighteen hours from New York. 


Address ‘‘J, Box 246, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED: ADVERTISING MAN 
AND SALES MANAGER 


One who can put into service a com- 
plete direct-by-mail advertising cam- 
paign for clients, also have full charge 
as sales manager for the largest color 
printing plant in Milwaukee. A won- 
derful opportunity for a man who can 
produce results and wants to become 
permanently connected with a live or- 
ganization. Must have references and 
be able to show past results. ‘‘G,’’ 
Box 243, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Relief—at last 


A first-rate organization can take over the edit- 
ing, advertising and printing of a periodical. 
An uaa staff and complete production 

ble to busy executives, 
wishing to be relieved from bothersome details. 
We are specialists and save you time and 
money. Address P. 0. Box 146, Times Square 
Station, New York City. 

















ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced Aquetieins Salesman who nes 
sold By Picture Advertising 
ace. Exclusive cre 


8D: 

ritory open 7 an aggressive, clean cut, 
high pressure sales- 
man accustomed to Large Warnings. We have 
finest library posed-from-life advertising film 
service in America covering hundred lines of 
business. You can start om commission basis 
or start your own as 

on wholesale plan. Be y own . Get 
in business for yourself. O Write MONARCH 
ADVERTISING FILM CO., Waterloo, Iowa. 











PACH “Hi BROS. 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 





BALLOONS 
and 
BALLOON NOVELTIFS 
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seven rooms off a little hallway, 
each containing furniture selected 
with careful discrimination to fit 
the room. Thus, a little girl's 
room contained all the furniture 
suitable for its small occupant. A 
study, a dining-room, a_ boudoir 
and other rooms were completely 
and tastefully furnished. The 
furniture department, was changed 
from a “junk room” to a gallery 
of helpful suggestions to the pros- 
pective buyer. 

Sales took a big jump, other 
stores followed suit and the stylist, 
or the associate buyer with the 
selling viewpoint, was established 
in the concern. 

ei 

The Schoolmaster cannot help 
comparing this recent development 
in one industry with a similar 
trend which is going on in many’ 
other lines and which has for many 
years been a definite trend in the 
business of agency space buying. 
Where the old-time space buyer 
was an expert in rates and dis- 
counts, a shrewd bargainer, and a 
buyer in every sense of the word, 
the modern expert in mediums in 
an agency thinks of himself as 
buying not just space, but in- 
creased sales for his client at a 
definite cost. He thinks in terms 
of broader markets and new sales 
outlets. The modern space buyer 
has the selling as well as the buy- 
ing viewpoint. 

What has happened in furniture 
and advertising agency practice 
could be applied with advantage 
by other industries where undue 
emphasis is still placed on the buy- 
ing end and not sufficient attention 
paid to the selling viewpoint. 

Many a manufacturing company 
now little more than a_ supply 
house with business largely on a 
want book basis, could -put_ its 
whole structure on a much firmer 
basis if it employed someone with 
the outsider’s viewpoint, to bring 
into the back office more of the 
selling angle. 





“GIBB 


BONS knows CANADA” 


MONTREAI 
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Government Reports on 
Exports of Advertising Matter 


American exporters interested in the 
markets of Asia, Africa and United 
States insular possessions will find in- 
formation concerning the details of the 
shipment of advertising matter and 
samples to these markets in a_ recent 
trade bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Postal arrange- 
ments, customs duties, marking and 
documentation details are covered. The 
report is known as Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 427 and may be 
obtained from any district or co-opera- 
tive ofice of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Carborundum Company 
Appointments 


William MacGregor, formerly sales 
manager of the coated abrasive divi- 
sion of The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., abrasive and 
refractory materials, and S. F. Courter, 
who has been a district sales manager 
of The Carborundum Company, have 
been appointed as assistants to George 
R. Rayner, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Both men will have the title 
of general sales manager, each in 
charge of a sales division. They suc- 
ceed the late William Welsh Sander- 


son. 


Wm. Wrigley Half-Yearly 


Profit Increases 

The Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chicago, reports a net profit, after 
charges, of $4,798,914 for the first half 
of 1926. This compares with $4,760,456 
for the same part of 1925. For the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, net profit, 
after charges, was $2,392,823, against 
$2,406,000 in the preceding quarter and 
— in the ome | quarter of 


R. D. Miller with James 
M. Segl 


Ralph D. Miller, A with the 
Keystone Brick Compan Pulledatebie, 
has joined the staff of Sas M. Segl, 
advertising counselor, also of Phike 
delphia. 
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First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 

















YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohie 
156—5th Ave., New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. ~ 
rchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 
Best producer in the hotel field. 
Agency business solicited. 
BEN. P. B 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 























RADIO MERCHANDISING 


{ The Magazine that 
sells the goods 
The recognizéd advocate of ® 
jobber-dealer distribution in @ 
the radio field. 
239 West a, 8t. 


NEW YORE ~ 








CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LiMITEeD 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co. 
New York City 


ee 
25 DEY, N. Y. 


ALL Publicity Products - 








USE 


WANTED—Young man with some ex. 
= in direct mail work and some 
nowledge and ability in making layouts 
and sketches to become assistant to Ad- 
vertising Manager of large corporation 
outside New York. Box 908, P. |. 


; ARTIST 
High-grade studio, Detroit, Michigan, can 
use a first-class illustrator. Must also b» 
capable of creating layouts for adver- 
tising. Salary from $3000 to $4000 per 
year. Give experience first letter. Sam- 
ples later. Box 904, Printers’ Ink 








TRADE PAPER FOR SALE—Estab- 
lished 10 years; only one of its kind in 
this territory; has been a steady pro‘t- 
earner; capable of considerable develop- 
ment; issued monthly. Address 5S. 
Richards, 5029 Fulton St., Chicago, III. 


Two Modern Miehle Two Revolution 
Presses. Bed 39 x 53. Serial numbers 
over 10.000, now running, perfect con- 
dition, 220 Volt D.C. Motor and Gas 
Dryer, fully equipped, upon liberal terms 
to prompt Purchaser. Box 905, P. I. 


TRADE PAPER PUBLISHERS 
New England representative, with head- 
quarters in Boston, desires to take on ad- 
ditional papers on a commission basis, 7 
years’ experience, excellent agency contact; 
A.B.C. papers preferred. Box 912, P. I. 


What You Know You Don’t Know 
about your busincss hampers you need- 
lessly. It shows in your indecision at 
critical moments and in your embarrass- 
ment when your competitor possesses 
facts that are lacking in your organiza- 
tion. The solution is: 

Secure research service and last-word 
technical copy from Box 922, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 














HELP WANTED 





© at to sell advertising com- 
Solicitor position; only one who 
can show immediate results need apply; 
salary or commission. Address Box 
917, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesmen Who Know Good 
advertising to sell to retailers one of the 
best series of human interest advertise- 
ments ever produced. May be handled as 
a sideline. The remuneration is excellent. 
State your territory and give full partic- 
ulars in first letter. Address, Charles E. 
Morgan, Human Interest Advertising, 
2404 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Editor Wanted 


Monthly magazine wants editorial assis- 
tant capable of taking complete charge. 
Must be able to select and edit manu- 
scripts, write editorials and features, 
plan contents. Only those with four or 
five years’ magazine experience need 
apply. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 











s SALESMAN 
A medium size printing concern. 
Specializing in good printing, has an 
opening for a man who can sell print- 
ing with creative ideas. An_ interest 
in business awaits the man who makes 
good. Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHER 

An_ established studio, specializing in 
model photography for advertising, and 
fashion photography for manufacturers 
and retailers, is looking for an unusual 
man of proven ability. To the right man 
we will offer an excellent salary and 
contract.. Write us first, giving full 
experience, etc. All letters will be 
answered. _ Position Detroit, Michigan. 
Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 








A New York Manufacturer of Paper 
specialties used in volume by publishers, 
mail order houses, and national advertis 
ers is looking for a young man to repre- 
sent them in the Middle West. A knowl- 
edge of printing and paper will be helpful. 
Applications will be treated in confidence, 
but attention paid only to those giving 
complete information about previous con- 
nections, present salary, etc. An oppor- 
tunity for a man of good character who 
is willing to work earnestly. Box 906, P.I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED 
An unusually high-grade man is being 
offered an exceptional opportunity by one 
of the largest quality producers of Color- 
type and Offset printing in the country. 
You must be well qualified to solicit and 
develop both large and small accounts 
and have prior successful experience in 
selling printing. You must understand 
how to analyze a prospect’s printing and 
direct mail requirements. If you can se- 
cure considerably more business than you 
do now because of the lack of equipment 
of your present concern and feel capable 
of earning from $5000 to $25,000 a year 
we can offer you a ition with a Chi- 
cago house, (operating nationally) that 
will back you with superior service, qual- 
ity printing and an organization of earn- 
est and harmonious workers. Territory 
open both in Chicago and outside. Our 
salesmen have been notified of this ad- 
vertisement. Write us giving your com- 
plete experience which will be kept 
strictly confidential. Box 907, P. I. 
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ARTIST, Photo-Retoucher—Our art de- 
partment is in need of another experi- 
enced man capable of doing high-grade 
work. Send samples, which will be re- 
turned, and state salary desired. 
THE MOORE STUDIOS 
216 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Sales Promotion Man, who can also su- 
pervise all details of the advertising de- 
partment, broad experience, successful 
record in a large volume department 
store necessary. Opportunity only limited 
by qualifications and ability to demon- 
strate. Lansburgh and Brother, 420-430 
Seventh St., N. W. Washington, D. Cc 
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Artist and Layout Man with keen 
visualization ability. Twelve years’ 
agency experience, five years Art Di- 
rector. Works in all mediums. Ad- 
dress Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager 


A nationally operated financial insti- 
tution offers a permanent, pleasant 
and profitable future for an advertis- 
ing man, capable of interpreting the 
policies of the organization, writing 
original copy and compiling the nec- 
essary advertising reports for 108 
branch offices. A minimum of $300 per 
month is the starting salary proposed. 


Ability to cooperate with other de- 
partment heads, and to handle routine 
work, efficiently and pleasantly are 
requisites. Experience in agency 
work desirable, but not essential. 


Address Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 


Somewhere There’s a Good 


AD-COPY WRITER— 


who could develop into a crackerjack ad- 
vertising salesman on a business paper. 
I have such an opening on my sales staff, 
on a business paper established over fifty 
years, better and stronger than ever— 
respected in the trade where all doors 
are open and this paper’s representative 
is welcome. 

Alert, quick-witted young man, 25 to 
30 years old, with attractive and effective 
copy ideas and the ability to at least 
rough out sketches. Must be a_hard- 
worker capable of developing into a 
hard-hitter for a hard-working boss. 

The position is no short cut to success, 
but a good opportunity to acquire a sub- 
stantial earning capacity as a salesman 
and if the man possesses the requisite 
capacity there is opportunity to develop 
into larger responsibilities. 

Useless to reply unless giving full de- 
tails of experience, age and salary re- 
quired to start. Address Box 911, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 30 years of age with 10 
years’ experience as visualizer, layout, 
purchaser and physical appearance of 
advertising production desires real op- 
portunity. Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 


© 7 
Latin American Expert 
34, Experienced, good personality, lan- 
guages, capable of organizing depart- 
ment; willing to travel. Box 914, P. I. 








Man with 18 years’ advertising exp., 
selling publications and agency service, 
seeks connection where wide acquaintance 
and long successful —t experience 
can be utilized. Box 926, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Experienced general illustration. Excellent 
figure, all mediums, no lettering. Desires 
salaried position in first-class organization. 
Available September. Box 918, P. I. 








Trade paper advertising solicitor 
wants connection for N. Y. C. and East- 
ern territory. Now employed. Salary and 
expenses or commission with small draw- 
ing account. Box 920, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MAN 
Twenty years’ experience. Open for 
connection with high-class magazine or 
group on full or part time. A result- 
getter. Box 916, Frinters’ Ink. 








REAL COPY BRAINS 
Woman, five years’ experience copy 
writing and contact on fashion and gen- 
eral accounts, wholesale and retail; also 
edited style magazine. Know!edge art, 
production. Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN—Advertising salesman on 
high class metropolitan daily and a trade 
paper, seeks opportunity with small grow- 
ing agency. A producer. Secretarial and 
direct-by-mail experience. Practical and 
all-round business training. Now employed. 
Excellent reasons for leaving. Box 913,P.1. 








If your volume of advertising is not 
great enough to warrant the utilization 
of an advertising manager or agency, the 
employment of my services on a free 
lance basis is advisable. A superior type 
of advertising—hbooklet, broadside, direct- 
mail, newspaper—is available at mini- 
mum cost. Inquiries invited—consulta- 
tion free. Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 








Some Salesmanager, marketing his prod- 
ucts through retailers, will find this man’s 
viewpoint, experience and training valu- 
able aids. Twelve years dealing with 
retail selling problems—four as ‘“‘clerk,” 
buyer and assistant manager in progres- 
sive small-town dry goods store, two years 
with advertising agency handling a variety 
of retail accounts, two years manager of 
lumber dealers’ advertising service depart- 
ment, four years advertising manager for 
two of the South’s outstanding Clothing 
stores. A record of hard work and steady 
growth; but he seeks an opportunity where 
the same hard work will produce larger 
ee Forceful, persuasive letter writer. 

apable of working out aggressive, down- 
to-earth dealer promotion ideas—and ot 
assisting salesmen to put them over with 
dealers. A team worker, with energy, 
health, enthusiasm; and will prove a prof- 
itable, sales — asset in your de- 
partment. Prefer Middle West. College 
education, age 35, married. Present earn- 
ing $5,200 yearly. Available Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 1. Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 
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This advertising agency conducts very 
little “research.” But when it comes 
to the production of good advertising 
there is no length to which we will 
not go. One of our men has just re- 
turned from Paris in the service of a 
client. Another spends a very large 
proportion of his time at sales meet- 
ings with the client’s representatives, 
his jobbers and dealers. These are not 
“contact” men, but the men who ac- 
tually write and produce the advertis- 
ing for our accounts. They work di- 
rectly with the client and his sales 
organization, without go-betweens. 
We doubt whether any “research,” no 
matter how carefully undertaken, 
could duplicate the information and 
knowledge of the trade these men have 
gathered from their wide acquaint- 
ance with the client and his field. 


“e~ 


‘The JOHN H.DUNHAM Company 
Advertisinzg~ 
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65% 


OF ALL THE 
FAMILIES 
in 1,151 towns 
and cities in 


ON EF 7 
read the 


CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 






RE you building profits in 
a few territories and dis- 
sipating them in others? 

Bristol-Myers Company re- 
cently junked 3,994 products 
because out of about 4,000 rem- 
edies it was discovered that only 
six or seven were their sources 
of profit.* Some manufacturers 
can treat sales territories in the 
same manner with equal justi- 
fication. 

Increasing competition and 
consequent overproduction de- 
mand a closer study of markets. 
Sales cost accounting shows 
where profits really come from. 
Production methods in the fac- 
tory point out similar tactics for 
the advertising and selling de- 
partment. ‘The appreciation of 
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turnover in inventories has elim- 
inated “slow” items in a line of 
merchandise. Analysis of sales 
territories reveals a similar need 
for simplification in selling ef- 
fort. 


What are your 
valuations? 


One-fifth of the buying power 
of the United States is in Zone 
7. If you are not getting at 
least one-fifth of your total sales 
volume from these five states, 
you need to go over your plan 
of distribution. 

Zone 7 on practically all fig- 
ures of distribution, production 
and resources has one-fifth of 
the national total. Within rea- 
sonable limits one may say defi- 
nitely that on any selected line 
Zone 7 should produce one-fifth 
of the national sales volume. 

In each of the five states of 
Zone 7 The Chicago Tribune 
is a powerful sales factor. 74% 
of the dealers within a radius 
of 300 miles of Chicago stated 
that advertising in The Chicago 
Tribune helped them in sales. 
72.6% of the jobbers testified 
that Tribune advertising stimu- 
lated sales in their trade. In 
1,151 towns in the territory 


territorial 


65% of all the families read 


The Tribune. With one single 
newspaper you can reach one- 
fifth of the buying power of 
America. 

Let a Tribune salesman bring 
you the facts of this remarkable 
market. 


*cit. story by Henry P. Bristol 
in Sales Management—July 24, 1926 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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